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CHAPTER  III. 

Each  hath  his  fortune  in  his  brest. 

Spenser. 

The  winter  drew  on.  At  Heather  Den  old 
Boniface  Wichelow,  crouching  over  the  fire 
that  brought  him  a  shilling  every  day,  found 
the  long,  lonely  evenings  full  of  dreariness. 
He  missed  the  companionship  he  had  been 
used  to  for  so  many  years  ;  he  missed  all  that 
Rhoda  had  done  for  him,  and  her  help  in 
the  management  of  the  farm  ;  and  he 
suffered  also  a  more  positive  trouble,  the 
discomfort  of  an  unquiet  spirit  when  it  is  left 
alone  with  itself. 

It  was   very   cold   at    Heather   Den  ;    the 
winds   blew  over  and  about  the  house  with 
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all  the  force  gathered  in  an  unchecked  rush 
across  the  heath  ;  the  frost  froze  the  pipes 
on  the  outside  walls,  and  entered  the  rooms 
and  turned  the  water  in  the  ewers  into  ice. 
Sally  shivered  in  her  bed  at  night,  and 
cursed — though  the  curse  remained  unformu- 
lated in  her  heart — her  master's  '  closeness.' 
Old  Wichelow  shivered,  too,  but  with  the 
inward  satisfaction  that  by  the  shaking  of  his 
worn  old  frame  he  was  saving  wood  and 
coals. 

At  Fanelands  Hall  the  cold  was  less 
intense  :  the  wind  strove  angrily  in  the 
woods,  crying  out  with  moaning  voice 
against  the  trees  that  checked  its  course ; 
yet  the  trees  stood  bravely,  like  a  guard 
around  the  house,  and  gave  it  partial  shelter ; 
and  when  the  still  frost  came,  it  could  not 
force  its  way  through  the  thick  old  walls  and 
bite  into  the  rooms,  as  it  did  in  the  lonely, 
unprotected  house  upon  the  heath.  And 
at  Fanelands  big  fires  were  always  blazing ; 
in  Rhoda's  bedroom,  with  its  windows  facing 
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north  and  west  ;  in  her  sitting-room  down- 
stairs, where  the  firelight,  dancing  and 
glowing  on  the  white-panelled  walls,  made 
winter  seem  a  joyful  and  lovely  thing  ;  in  the 
great  wide  fireplace  in  the  hall,  where  the 
sparks  rushed  up  in  streams  from  the  logs,  and 
the  light  of  the  flames  fell  upon  and  mocked  the 
organ's  dark,  mute  bulk.  Often  Rhoda,  sitting 
alone  beside  the  hearth,  waiting  for  Paul  to 
come  in  from  his  day's  shooting,  with  no 
light  but  the  firelight  to  battle  with  the  early 
winter  darkness,  looked  at  the  organ  with 
half-curious,  half-fearful  eyes,  and  wondered 
if  it  would  ever  speak  again  ;  for  Paul  had 
not  touched  it  since  his  marriage,  and  it 
stood  in  silence  and  neglect.  Sometimes, 
looking  round  from  the  ruddy  brightness 
of  the  fire  into  the  moving  lights  and  shades 
that  hung  about  the  pipes  and  the  frame,  she 
almost  seemed  to  see  the  face  of  the  musician 
who  had  given  it  a  brief,  wild  space  of  life  ; 
and  once  she  rose  up  and  moved  a  few  steps 
across  the  hall,  with  the  feeling    strong  upon 
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her  that  if  she  uncovered  the  keys,  somehow 
the  notes  would  be  pressed  down  and  the 
pipes  would  breathe  forth  sound. 

She  lived  softly  now  compared  with  her 
former  rough,  hard  life  at  Heather  Den. 
There  were  not  many  servants  at  Fanelands, 
but  enough  to  let  her  live  at  ease,  and  Paul 
Garnet  liked  to  give  his  wife  as  many 
luxuries  as  his  straitened  means  could  afford  ; 
she  wore  more  costly  and  beautiful  clothes 
than  she  had  ever  seen  before  ;  there  was 
a  refinement  and  grace  in  her  surroundings 
which  were  new  to  her.  She  enjoyed  the 
novelty  ;  the  sensuous  part  of  her  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  gratification  of  those  desires, 
the  existence  of  which  in  her  own  nature  she 
had  not  hitherto  suspected.  It  was  pleasant 
to  sit  in  a  room  where  at  every  turn  her  eyes 
rested  on  something  that  pleased  them  ;  it 
was  even  more  pleasant  to  exchange  the 
short,  scanty  frocks  of  her  girlhood  for  gowns 
of  soft  texture  and  skilful  make,  that  made 
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her  seem  to  herself,  when  she  looked  at  her 
likeness  in  the  glass,  like  some  beautiful 
creature  whom  she  had  never  known  truly 
till  now,  familiar  yet  strange.  Yet,  as  the 
days  went  by,  time  began  to  lie  heavy  on 
her  hands,  and  she  longed  sometimes  for  her 
old  rough  life  at  the  farm,  free  in  the  midst 
of  bondage,  full  of  interest,  though  narrow 
and  hard.  Almost  every  day  she  went  up 
to  Heather  Den  to  see  her  grandfather  and 
take  him  the  shilling,  the  getting  of  which 
came  to  be  the  chief  enjoyment  of  his  life  ; 
and  often  she  would  go  into  the  farmyard 
and  through  the  fields,  talking  to  the  hard- 
working men  and  women  amongst  whom  the 
greater  number  of  her  days  had  been  passed. 
'  It's  harder  than  ever  now  you  be  gone,' 
old  Micah  Yates  said  to  her  one  day.  ■  It 
do  be  like  the  song  says  : 

1  Sorrow  and  toil,  and  neither  let  nor  stay.' 

1  I  am  sorry,  Micah,'  she  answered  ;  '  and 
all  the  more  because  I  cannot  come  back.' 
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*  For  sure  not,  ma'am.  When  a  woman 
takes  a  man,  by  her  man  she  must  bide,  let 
come  what  will  in  the  way.'  The  old  man 
paused  in  his  digging,  and  resting  one  hand 
on  his  spade,  raised  the  other  to  his  head, 
and  slowly  scratched  it.  'And  besides,'  he 
said,  '  you  never  could  come  back — not  to 
what  you  was — not  if  it  was  ever  so.' 

'  Why  not  ?'  Rhoda  spoke  almost  sharply  ; 
there  was  something  in  the  old  man's  words 
and  voice  that  gave  her  a  sense  of  being  shut 
out  of  the  world  she  knew  best. 

4  You're  different,'  said  Micah,  'and  none 
goes  back  to  what  they  was,  when  once  they 
is  what  they  wasn't  You're  different  dressed, 
for  one  thing  ;  you're  like  the  ladies  I  used 
to  see  when  I  was  young  enough  to  go  to 
Breybridge  of  a  market  day.' 

'  Clothes  don't  alter  me,'  Rhoda  said. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head.  '  It's  as  it 
should  be,'  he  said.  'We  alius  knew  it,  all 
of  us,   that  you   was  a  lady  and   above  the 
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likes  of  we — as  I  hope  we  behaved  to  show 
it  in  a  proper  way  ;  a  born  lady,  the  same  as 
in  the  singing,  fit  to  teach  and  us  to  learn.' 

1  When  the  days  get  long,  I  will  come  and 
sinof  again,'  Rhoda  said. 

'  It's  a  comfort,  for  sure,'  said  Micah,  'and 
I  don't  speak  alone  when  I  say  it.  You  was 
alius  a  sort  of  angel  to  us  ;  we  all  looked  up 
to  you — and  does  still,  though  being  raised 
higher  gives  us  further  to  look.' 

1 A  sort  of  angel !'  The  words  rang  in 
Rhoda's  ears  as  she  took  her  way  home 
through  the  woods.  She  had  been  used  to 
feel  sometimes  in  these  old  days  at  the  farm 
that  as  life  went  on  she  might  rise  above  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  world  as  she 
knew  it  then,  and  become,  not  an  angel, 
indeed,  but  a  veritable  servant  of  the  Lord, 
leading  a  life  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  Henry  Law.  But  Paul 
had  told  her  that  she  would  sin  easily,  and 
that  goodness  was    far  away  from   her  ;  and 
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she  knew  now  that  in  what  had  formerly  been 
her  great  spiritual  outlet,  in  the  music  which 
had  seemed  to  raise  and  purify  her,  there 
lurked  a  spirit  of  evil,  which  had  already 
shown  itself  in  temptation.  What  would 
become  of  her  ?  As  she  entered  Fanelands 
she  heard  the  report  of  Paul's  gun  in  the 
covert  below  the  house.  She  took  heart ; 
with  Paul  she  was  safe,  and  the  great  temp- 
tation lay  behind  her. 

That  evening  Rhoda  did  not  glance  back 
at  the  organ  as  she  waited  in  the  hall  for  her 
husband  to  come  in. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

When  all  sins  grow  old,  covetousness  is  young. 

George  Herbert. 

It  was  Christmas  Day.  In  the  room  at 
Heather  Den  old  Boniface  Wichelow  sat 
huddled  over  the  fire  ;  he  had  had  his  Christ- 
mas dinner— a  lean  hen  which  had  ceased  to 
lay — and  he  now  sat  down  to  digest  it,  and  to 
enjoy  the  one  luxury  which  he  allowed  him- 
self on  occasions  of  unusual  festivity,  a  pipe. 

It  was  a  still,  frosty  day,  with  a  wintry  sun 
shining  cold  on  the  bare  heath  and  the  brown 
branches  of  the  woods.  Everything  was 
very  quiet,  for  Sally  had  gone  to  dine  and 
spend  the  afternoon  with  friends  in  the  village 
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below,  and  there  was  no  sound  in  the  bare, 
cold  house  but  the  faint  ticking  of  the  kitchen 
clock  and  the  crackling  of  the  wood  on  the 
hearth. 

Old  Wichelow  smoked  slowly,  lengthening 
out  the  enjoyment  as  far  as  possible,  and 
getting  the  utmost  that  was  to  be  got  out  of 
every  whiff ;  but  at  length  the  pipe  went  out. 
He  drew  and  drew,  but  there  was  nothing 
more  to  burn  in  it,  and  at  last,  with  a  sigh, 
he  got  up  and  put  it  back  in  its  place  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

When  he  had  done  this  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  looking  into  the  fire,  glancing  round 
the  room  out  of  the  window,  and  back  at  the 
fire    again.       After  awhile  he   went  into  the 

o 

passage  and  lifted  the  bar  across  the  outer 
door  ;  he  entered  the  kitchen  and  saw  that 
the  back-door  was  locked  and  the  windows 
both  securely  fastened  ;  then  he  returned  to 
the  room.  He  went  over  to  the  windows 
and  drew  the  curtains  across  them,  leaving  in 
each  window  a  small  uncovered  space,  suffi- 
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cient  to  let  a  scanty  stream  of  light  enter  the 
room,  but  not  wide  enough  to  allow  anyone 
outside  to  see  in.  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  he  could  not  be  overlooked,  he  walked 
slowly  across  the  floor  to  the  opposite  wall, 
stopping  now  and  again  to  listen  for  sounds 
that  never  broke  the  stillness,  and  at  last  he 
drew  the  red  curtain  aside  and  entered  the 
room  that  had  been  Rhoda's. 

Here,  too,  his  first  care  was  to  screen  the 
window  ;  then  he  shut  the  door  ;  and  then  he 
went  over  to  the  corner  where  Rhoda's  table 
had  formerly  stood.  There  was  a  loose  stone 
in  the  flooring  ;  it  was  easily  detached,  but  it 
was  heavy,  and  the  old  man  struggled  with 
it  for  a  minute  or  two  before  he  could  lift 
it  from  its  place.  Beneath  it  was  a  hole 
hollowed  out  in  the  earth,  damp  and  irre- 
gularly shaped  ;  in  the  hole  was  an  old 
tobacco-pouch  and  many  little  packets  of 
varying  size,  wrapped  in  paper  that  was 
mildewed  and  rotten  ;  a  worm  wriggled  in 
and  out  amongst  the  packets  and  slid  against 
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the  old  man's  hand  as  he  put  it  cautiously 
into  the  hole.  He  drew  out  all  the  contents 
one  by  one,  first  the  paper  packets,  and  at 
the  last  the  old  pouch  ;  he  spread  his  hand- 
kerchief on  the  floor  and  put  everything  into 
it.  Then  he  replaced  the  stone,  and,  carrying 
the  loaded  handkerchief  carefully  with  both 
hands,  returned  to  the  room. 

He  placed  his  burden  on  the  settle  and  left 
it  there  a  minute  while  he  went  across  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  looked  out.  There  was 
no  sign  of  life  visible  on  the  broad  heath  ;  no 
moving  thing  broke  the  expanse  of  lone- 
liness ;  old  Wichelow  replaced  the  curtain 
and  returned  to  the  settle.  Then  he  knelt 
down  and  worshipped ;  with  the  full  undivided 
worship  which  a  man  gives  only  when  the 
god  of  his  devotions  is  a  reality  to  him,  and 
not  a  tradition. 

Boniface  Wichelow's  god  was  money : 
he  served  it  faithfully  ;  when  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  coming  into  the  presence  of 
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his  deity,  of  entering  into  communion  with  it, 
his  heart  grew  warm  with  fervour. 

Kneeling  before  the  settle,  he  undid  the 
packets  one  by  one  ;  the  paper  tore  away  in 
many  of  them  and  let  the  sovereigns  roll  out 
before  he  could  unfold  it.  In  little  heaps  of 
varying  height  he  ranged  them  side  by  side 
along  the  seat  ;  last  of  all  he  opened  the 
tobacco-pouch  and  took  out  a  roll  of  bank 
notes,  yellow,  and  slightly  damp,  but  pro- 
tected from  positive  harm  by  their  indiarubber 
covering. 

He  counted  them  all,  the  notes  first,  and 
then  the  little  piles  of  gold,  slowly,  his  fingers 
touching  them  with  a  lingering  touch  that 
showed  they  loved  their  task.  When  each 
sovereign  had  passed  separately  through  his 
hands,  he  began  to  brighten  them,  rubbing 
them  against  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  to  remove 
the  film  of  damp  that  had  dimmed  their  sur- 
face. 

'Still,  it   doesn't  hurt  them,'  he  muttered. 
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'  It's  the  only  thing  the  damp  can't  touch  is 


gold.     The  notes — well- 


He  took  the  notes  and  spread  them  one 
by  one  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  circle  of 
firelight  ;  he  felt  them  every  now  and  again 
with  his  hand  to  see  if  the  damp  were  drawn 
out  of  them  ;  he  watched  the  sparks  anxiously, 
lest  one  should  chance  to  find  its  way  so  far 
from  the  hearth. 

Kneeling  thus  in  the  half-darkness  that 
covered  most  of  the  room,  his  clean-cut,  eager 
old  face  catching  the  moving  light  of  the  fire, 
the  moments,  as  they  passed  silently  by,  held 
each  for  him  a  curious,  half-fearful  delight, 
the  keenness  of  his  pleasure  being  held  in 
check  by  a  latent  terror,  lest  by  some  un- 
toward and  unlooked-for  chance  his  solitude 
should  be  broken  in  upon. 

By-and-by  he  collected  the  notes  together 
again  and  laid  them  carefully  on  the  settle  ; 
then  he  took  from  one  of  the  drawers  of  the 
dresser  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  and,  returning 
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to  his  first  place,  kneeled  down  once  more 
and  began  to  tear  the  paper  into  many  pieces, 
and  to  wrap  up  the  sovereigns  anew.  He 
forgot  his  surroundings  as  he  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  counting  and  arranging 
his  wealth  ;  he  forgot  his  fear  of  interruption  ; 
he  forgot  everything  but  himself  and  his  god. 
There  were  words  running  in  his  mind  that 
he  had  heard  or  read  somewhere — he  did  not 
remember  nor  consider  where  or  when  : 
1  Where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal'  Those  were  the  words;  he  chuckled 
to  himself  as  he  said  them  again  and  again, 
thinking  of  that  hole  in  the  ground  where 
moth  and  rust  could  do  but  little  harm,  and 
which  thieves  would  never  discover.  The 
words  took  a  sort  of  rhythm  as  they  re- 
peated themselves  ;  he  began  to  count  the 
sovereigns  to  its  flow,  a  sovereign  to  each 
word  :     '  Where — neither — moth — nor — rust 

— doth — corrupt — and— where — thieves ' 

vol.  11.  16 
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In  the  midst  of  the  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  whispering,  pausing  voice,  came  a 
loud,  sudden  sound,  a  knocking  at  the  outer 
door.  The  old  man  started,  and  a  look  of 
confused  terror  destroyed  the  rapt  delight 
that  had  possessed  his  face.  Still  kneeling, 
his  head  half  turned  towards  the  door,  his 
hands  stretched  out  over  the  settle  as  though 
to  cover  and  protect  the  treasure  that  lay 
there,  the  light  of  the  fire,  burnt  low  now, 
shining  faintly  on  his  pallid,  frightened  face, 
he  listened  anxiously,  making  no  sound  or 
movement. 

The  knocking  was  repeated,  and  again 
repeated,  and  then  went  on  in  a  long,  con- 
tinuous rapping.  After  a  minute  the  old 
man's  power  of  thought  came  back  to  him  ; 
quickly,  and  with  hands  that  trembled,  he 
took  a  flat  basket  that  lay  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  swept  into  it  all  the  sovereigns, 
loose  or  in  packets,  the  paper,  new  and  old, 
and  the  tobacco-pouch  with  the  notes.     With 
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a  shambling  run  he  made  his  way  to  the 
dresser,  opened  a  drawer,  and  emptied  the 
contents  of  the  basket  into  it.  The  sovereigns 
clinked  and  rang  as  they  fell,  and  the  sound 
was  terrible  to  him.  He  covered  them  with 
a  sheet  or  two  of  paper ;  then  he  closed  the 
drawer,  and  went  back  to  the  fireside. 

He  slipped  off  his  shoes,  and  in  his  stock- 
ing feet  went  noiselessly  along  the  passage 
to  the  outer  door.  He  stood  a  few  paces 
away  from  the  little  grating,  and  looked 
through  ;  he  could  see  a  portion  of  a  man's 
cap,  and  he  knew  the  cap.  The  knocking 
became  louder.  The  old  man  waited  for 
half  a  minute,  hesitating ;  then  he  hurried 
back  to  the  room  again,  and  put  on  his 
shoes ;  and  in  the  same  moment  that  he 
glanced  round  him  and  gave  a  quick,  anxious 
look  towards  the  dresser,  came  a  tapping  on 
the  window-panes. 

Boniface  crossed  over  to  the  window,  and 
drew    aside    the    curtain.       He    saw,    as    he 
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expected  to  see,  the  face  of  Paul  Garnet 
looking  in  upon  him  ;  but  he  gave  a  little 
start  as  though  he  were  surprised,  and, 
nodding  his  head  with  a  trembling,  depre- 
cating smile,  signed  to  Paul  to  go  to  the 
door.  He  hurried  across  the  room,  and,  as 
quickly  as  his  strength  would  allow  him, 
unfastened  the  bolts  and  let  down  the  bar. 

'  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ?'  said  Paul 
Garnet. 

Boniface  rubbed  his  eyes. 

'  I  had  fallen  asleep,'  he  said.  '  I  did  not 
expect  anyone  ;  and  Sally  being  out  and  the 
place  so  quiet — I  hope  you  have  not  been 
here  long  ?' 

1  I  don't  know  what  you  call  long.  I  have 
stood  here  for  fifteen  infernal  minutes !' 

Paul  spoke  calmly,  almost  carelessly,  but 
his  face  was  ugly  with  anger.  Old  Wichelow 
followed  him  silently  into  the  room.  Paul 
went  over  to  the  window  that  was  still 
darkened,   and   drew  the  curtain  aside,   thus 
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letting  into  the  room  all  the  light  remaining 
to  the  short  day.  Boniface  Wichelow  took 
a  log  from  a  pile  of  wood  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  laid  it  on  the  sunken  fire. 

1  Come  and  warm  yourself,'  he  said  ;  'you 
must  be  cold  if  you  waited  so  long.  The 
fire  got  low  while  I  was  asleep,  but  it  will 
soon  burn  up — very  soon.' 

Paul  Garnet  came  over  to  the  fireside. 

'  I  expected  to  find  Rhoda  here,'  he  said. 

4  She  has  not  been  here  ;  I  am  sure  she 
has  not.  I  have  heard  nothing — nothing,  all 
the  afternoon.' 

1  She  started  to  come  here  half  an  hour 
before  I  did.' 

1  She  has  not  been — cannot  have  been  ;  if 
she  had,  I  should  have — awaked.' 

Paul  Garnet  sat  down  in  the  chimney- 
corner  and  looked  across  at  old  Boniface  as 
he  knelt  before  the  fire,  blowing  it  with  the 
bellows,  gently,  so  as  not  to  make  the  flames 
too  fierce. 
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'  What  devilry  have  you  been  up  to  ?'  he 
asked. 

1  None.'  The  air  came  from  the  bellows 
with  such  force  that  the  flames  rose  high 
with  a  crackling  sound.     '  By  Jehovah  !  none.' 

1 What  have  you  been  doing  ?' 

'  I  have  told  you.'  Boniface  laid  down 
the  bellows,  and  retreated  to  his  usual  place 
on  the  settle.     '  I  was  asleep.' 

'Likely.' 

1  And  why  not  ?'  The  old  man,  his  face 
shaded  by  the  settle's  high  back,  looked  across 
the  blazing  logs  at  the  dark  face  on  which 
the  firelight  cast  a  ruddy  glow.  '  Holidays 
don't  come  often,'  he  said  ;  '  and  when  you're 
as  old  as  I  am,  you'll  find  perhaps  a  quiet 
nap's  as  great  a  treat  as  you  can  have.' 

'  Shall  I  draw  the  curtains,  do  you  think, 
and  bar  the  door  before  I  begin  ?' 

1  I  think  you  will,  if  you  sleep  as  sound  as 
I  do.'  Something  like  a  smile  flitted  across 
old    Wichelow's    frightened,    malicious    face ; 
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then  he  added,  'It's  a  lonely  place  up  here, 
to  live  all  alone.  Who's  to  know  who  might 
come  prying  at  the  windows,  or  stealing  in 
at  the  door  ?' 

1  Yes,  there  are  thieves  everywhere,'  said 
Paul — '  everywhere,  that  is  to  say,  where 
there's  anything  to  steal.' 

' 1  keep  no  money  in  the  house,'  said 
Boniface  quickly,  '  nothing  but  just  enough 
to  pay  the  little  odds  and  ends.  But  there 
are  some  would  murder  you  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  shillings  you  might  have  in  your 
pocket.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Paul  ;  '  there  are  people,  I 
know,  who  would  kill,  or  help  to  kill,  for  the 
sake  of  a  very  little  gain.' 

There  was  a  pause. 

1  Do  you  know  any  such  ?'  Paul  asked. 

1  No,  I  never — I  have  lived  so  much  out 
of  the  world,  as  you  know  ;  I  have  never 
known — seen ' 

The  voice  died  away  into  silence, 
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1  Come  here,'  said  Paul  Garnet. 

1  I  will  not  come,'  the  old  man  breathed. 

'  You  shall,  though.'  Paul's  voice  took  on 
a  great  and  pitiless  scorn.  '  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know,'  he  said,  4  that  Rhoda's  mother 
owed  her  death  to  you  ?' 

'  She  did  not  ;  it  is  not  true.  She  pined 
away  bit  by  bit.  Am  I  almighty  that  I  could 
have  saved  her  ?  By  Jehovah  !  I  was  not 
near  her  the  night  she  died.' 

The  old  man's  eyes,  screwed  up  under 
quivering  lids,  were  full  of  mingled  malignity 
and  terror  as  he  looked  from  his  shadowed 
seat  at  the  face  in  the  chimney-corner. 

'  Come  here,'  said  Paul  again. 

1  I  will  not  come,'  Boniface  repeated  ;  but 
he  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  with  dragging 
steps  a  few  paces  towards  the  fire. 

Paul  rose  too  ;  he  stretched  up  and  took 
a  candle  from  the  mantelpiece,  thrust  it  into 
the  flames,  and  then  held  it,  lighted,  close  to 
the  old  man's  face. 
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1  Did  you  stint  her,'  he  said,  '  in  the  things 
she  ought  to  have  had  ?  Did  you  give  her 
half- quantities  for  whole  ones  ?  Did  you 
grudge  her  firing,  so  that  the  cold  nipped 
and  starved  her  ?  I  know  you  did,  but  you 
must  answer  me.'  The  old  man's  face, 
malicious  and  obstinate,  quivered  visibly,  but 
he  did  not  speak.  '  Answer,'  said  Paul,  '  or 
I  will  ask  you  no  more  till  Rhoda  comes. 
Am  I  right?' 

Boniface  Wichelow's  pursed-up  mouth  re- 
laxed. 

'  Ay,'  he  said. 

'  When  Rhoda  was  taken  ill,'  Paul  went 
on,  '  and  could  not  go  to  her  mother's  room, 
did  you  screw  and  stint  still  more,  knowing 
that  there  was  nobody  to  mark  or  check 
you  ?' 

Again  the  wrinkled  face  quivered,  and  the 
old  trembling  voice  gave  the  same  answer 
as  before. 

1  Ay,'  it  said. 
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1  Did  you,  on  the  night  on  which  she  died, 
leave  her  with  no  fire  to  temper  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  cold  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  the  frost  would  be  so 
strong,'  the  old  man  cried.  '  I  was  warm, 
quite  warm.  How  could  I  know  by  the 
morning  she  would  be  dead  ?' 

1  Did  you  leave  her  with  no  fire  ?'  asked 
Paul  again. 

The  answer  came  as  before  : 

'Ay.' 

'  And  it  killed  her.' 

1  No,  it  did  not — it  could  not ;  and,  besides, 
it  was  not  my  fault.  I  did  not  dream,  could 
not  tell. — Why  should  you  say  it  is  my 
fault?  How  can  you  tell  what  I  did?  and 
why  ?' 

1  I  know  you,'  Paul  answered.  '  I  knew 
you  then,  and  I  knew  what  you  would  be 
likely  to  do.  When  I  came  that  morning, 
and  went  into  the  room  where  she  lay,  I 
knew    just    what    had    happened    and    why. 
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You  knew  at  the  time  that  I  knew  :  all  these 
years  you  have  known  it.' 

The  old  man  repeated  Paul's  words  : 

1  All  these  years.' 

'  For  which  cause  you  have  hated  me,'  said 
Paul. 

For  a  little  while  old  Boniface  did  not 
answer  ;  then  he  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  his 
questioner's  face,  and  said  again  : 

'Ay.' 

Paul  threw  the  candle  into  the  fire  ;  the 
flames  swallowed  it  eagerly,  rising  high  about 
the  logs.  Old  Wichelow  gave  a  lurch 
forward,  his  hands  outstretched  as  though  to 
save  it  from  the  blaze. 

1  Never  mind,'  Paul  said  ;  '  it  has  been 
well  paid  for  out  of  what  you  kept  back  from 
your  son's  wife.' 

He  sat  down  again.  The  still  cold  outside 
had  grown  harder  and  blacker  ;  the  frosty 
red  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and  left  it  a  dull 
cold  gray  ;  the  room  was  almost  dark. 
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1  It  was  none  of  my  business,'  Paul  said 
presently,  '  and  the  woman  was  an  ailing, 
miserable  creature,  who  must  have  died  soon 
in  any  case  ;  but  I  could  have  made  it 
awkward  for  you  if  I  had  liked.' 

'  I  almost  wonder,'  old  Wichelow's  high, 
unsteady  voice  answered  back  out  of  the 
darkness,  '  that  you  did  not  like.' 

'  I  meant  to  marry  Rhoda,'  said  Paul,  'and 
I  did  not  care  to  set  all  the  country-side 
gossiping  over  her  relations.  Did  you 
think  it  was  out  of  regard  for  you  ?' 

A  step  sounded  in  the  passage,  and  in  a 
minute  the  door  of  the  room  opened,  and 
Rhoda  came  in. 

'  Are  you  there,  grandfather  ?'  she  said. 
'  It  is  so  dark  I  cannot  see.' 

'  I  am  here,'  answered  Boniface,  'and  Paul 
is  here.' 

'  Where  have  you  been  ?'  asked  Paul, 
coming  out  of  the  chimney  corner.  '  What 
has  kept  you  ?' 
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'  I  went  in  to  see  old  Micah,  and  he  said 
that  Molly  Burns  was  ill  and  wanted  to  see 
me.      Have  you  been  waiting  long?' 

1  Some  time,'  Paul  answered,  '  but  it  has 
passed  quickly.  Your  grandfather  and  I 
have  had  an  interesting  conversation, 
although,  as  it  appears,  I  disturbed  him, 
awoke  him,  from  a  very  deep  sleep.' 

'  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  Rhody,'  said  the  old 
man  hurriedly.  '  I  did  not  think  you  would 
come  to  -  day.  You  told  me  that  Paul's 
friends  from  the  other  side  of  Brey bridge 
were  to  drive  over  to  see  you.' 

1  They  wrote  to  say  they  could  not  come,' 
Rhoda  answered,  '  so  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  see  if  you  had  a  good  fire,  and 
Paul  said  he  would  bring  me  home.' 

'  The  fire  is  good — very  good.  You  can 
see  how  many  logs  there  are,  and  how  it 
blazes.' 

'  Candle  grease  makes  a  fine  blaze,'  said 
Paul.      '  The  fire  was  poor  till    I   mended   it. 
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Come,  Rhoda,  we  should  be  going  home ; 
the  cold  is  getting  more  bitter  every  minute. 
It  will  be  almost  as  cold  a  night  as  the  night 
your  mother  died.' 

1  Why  do  you  speak  of  that,  Paul  ?'  Rhoda 
asked,  a  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'  Your  grandfather  and  I  have  been 
grieving  over  her  death.     Are  you  ready  ?' 

'Yes;  in  a  minute.'  Rhoda  drew  her 
grandfather  aside.  '  Here  are  the  shillings,' 
she  said,  '  from  Tuesday  till  to-day.' 

Paul  Garnet's  sharp  ears  caught  the 
words. 

*  What  shillings  ?  What  are  you  giving 
him,  Rhoda  ?' 

'  Do  not  tell  him,'  the  old  man  whispered, 
clutching  the  girl's  arm. 

'  You  are  giving  him  money,'  said  Paul. 

1 L  am  giving  him  nothing  that  I  have 
not  the  right  to  give,'  Rhoda  answered. 

'  He  shall  have  no  more  money — least  of 
all  yours.' 
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Rhoda  did  not  speak. 

'  Come  here,'  said  Paul.  He  was  standing 
in  the  light  of  the  fire.  ■  Come  here,  my 
wife,  where  I  can  see  you.' 

Rhoda  went  forward,  and  stood  where  the 
light  of  the  flames  showed  her  face  plainly. 

'  Do  you  intend  to  obey  me  ?'  Paul  asked. 

'  I  am  not  sure.'  Rhoda  waited  a  moment, 
and  then  added  :   '  It  depends.' 

1  On  what  ?' 

*  On  your  commands.' 

'  And  yet,'  he  said,  'you  must  do  my  will.' 

'  Quite  certainly  ?' 

There  was  a  smile  in  her  eyes,  though  her 
voice  was  grave. 

'  Quite  certainly.' 

'  Then  let  your  will  be  mine,'  she  said,  the 
smile  spreading  over  all  her  face. 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

'  Not  in  this  thing.' 

She  looked  at  him,  and  as  she  looked, 
gradually  the  smile  died  away. 
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*  I  will  obey  you,'  she  said. 

'  What  is  this  money  ?'  he  asked. 

'  Come  out  into  the  passage/  said  Rhoda. 
'  I  do  not  like  to  see  your  eyes.' 

Paul  answered  her  by  leading  the  way  out 
of  the  room,  and  she  followed  him.  In  the 
darkness  she  stood  by  his  side,  and  said  : 

1  It  is  only  that  I  give  him  a  shilling  for 
every  day  that  he  will  keep  a  good  fire  burn- 
ing. He  would  save  the  firing  and  starve 
himself  now  I  am  not  here,  and  I  do  not 
like  the  thought  of  him  sitting  in  the  cold 
alone.' 

'  In  other  words,  you  give  him  back,  bit 
by  bit,  the  money  he  had  robbed  you  of. 
And  to  keep  him  warm !'  Paul  laughed. 
4  Wait  here  a  minute,'  he  said,  '  and  I  will 
put  this  right.' 

He  went  back  into  the  room.  Old 
Wichelow  still  stood  in  the  dark  corner,  hold- 
ing tightly  clasped  in  his  hand  the  shillings 
that  Rhoda  had  given  him. 
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1  My  wife  gives  you  no  money,'  Paul  said. 
'That  you  know  now  and  for  always.  If 
you  take  so  much  as  a  penny  from  her  again, 
you  shall  repeat  to  me,  and  she  shall  stand 
by  and  hear  it,  the  tale  that  you  told  me  this 
afternoon.' 

1  No,  no  ;  don't  tell  Rhody  !' 

1  You  understand  me  ?' 

'Ay.' 

Paul  went  out  into  the  passage  again. 

1  Rhoda !'  he  called. 

There  was  no  answer.     Rhoda  had  gone. 


vol.  it.  17 


CHAPTER  V. 

Could  I  only  stand 
Between  gray  moor  and  gray  sky 
Where  the  wind  and  the  plovers  cry, 

And  no  man  is  at  hand. 
And  feel  the  free  wind  blow 
On  my  rain-wet  face,  and  know 

I  am  free — not  yours — but  my  own. 

Free — and  alone  ! 

E.  Nesbit. 

When  Paul  went  back  into  the  room,  Rhoda 
moved  down  the  passage  to  the  outer  door 
and  opened  it.  The  passage  was  very  dark, 
and  the  darkness  seemed  weighted  with 
Paul's  scorn  and  anger  :  she  longed  to  get 
away  from  it. 

Outside  it  was  almost  light,  for  the  snow 
that  covered  the  heath  caught  and  held  the 
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last  gleams  of  daylight ;  the  frosty  sky  was 
strewn  with  trembling  stars  ;  a  crescent  moon 
was  rising  over  the  woods. 

The  air  was  very  still  and  very  cold  ;  the 
young  night  held  a  calm  purity  that  was  in 
sweet  contrast  with  Paul's  dark  wrath  and 
old  Wichelow's  tremulous  greed ;  and  a  sudden 
longing  came  upon  Rhoda  to  escape  from 
the  unquiet  darkness  within  the  house,  and 
to  flee  out  alone  into  the  dim  white  peace  of 
the  heath  and  the  woods. 

She  yielded  to  the  longing  ;  she  drew  the 
door  gently  to  behind  her,  and  went  forth 
with  swift  steps  across  the  rough,  frozen 
ground  and  in  amongst  the  trees.  She  did 
not  wait  to  consider  whether  Paul  would  be 
angry  with  her  for  her  flight ;  the  desire  to 
be  alone  with  herself,  to  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  any  spirit  but  her  own,  was  so 
strongly  upon  her  that  it  overpowered  all 
other  feelings ;  and  she  went  on  quickly, 
almost  running,   the   keen   air  and   her  own 
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impulse  towards  flight  alike  exciting  her  to 
rapid  motion. 

But  after  awhile  the  gaunt  trees,  holding 
their  bare  white  arms  above  her  head,  calmed 
her  mood  ;  their  stillness  was  in  reproachful 
contrast  with  her  unrest,  and  worked  upon 
her  bit  by  bit,  till,  hardly  knowing  why,  she 
slackened  her  pace,  and  at  last  stood  still. 

It  was  perfectly  silent,  with  the  clear 
silence  of  frost,  upon  which  any  slightest 
sound  breaks  with  keen  precision  ;  the  sky 
was  growing  darker,  the  stars  brighter ; 
through  the  network  of  bare  white  twigs 
and  boughs  Rhoda  could  see  the  shining 
space  undimmed  by  any  cloud  :  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  beauty  of  holiness 
was  vivid  in  the  glistening  sky,  and  covered 
the  quiet  trees,  and  possessed  the  calm  air. 
Her  old  longing  after  a  higher,  finer  life 
awoke  once  more  within  her ;  the  strength 
of  it  annulled  for  the  time  all  the  subtler 
instincts   and    tendencies  of  her  many-sided 
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nature ;  once  more  her  girlish  ideal  of 
saintliness  seemed  a  reality,  the  attainment 
of  it  possible.  And  the  ideal  music  that 
she  had  dreamed  of  before  she  had  known 
Anthony  Dexter,  that  held  heights  and  no 
depths,  that  had  remained  faint  and  un- 
defined in  her  imagination,  became  possible 
too  :  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  stars  sang 
it  above  her,  that  the  trees  held  it  prisoned, 
that  the  keen  air  was  full  of  it.  If  she  could 
but  hear  the  notes  !  She  felt  sure  that  the 
music  was  about  her  as  she  stood.  If  only 
her  ears  could  be  opened  to  the  sound  of 
it,  the  memory  of  the  sound  would  stay  with 
her,  she  knew,  all  through  her  life,  and 
become  a  shield,  invisible  but  strong,  be- 
tween her  and  evil. 

She  waited  :  the  silence  was  so  beautiful 
in  the  growing  darkness  ;  the  darkness,  with 
the  stars  looking  down  upon  it,  was  so 
beautiful  in  the  silence  :  the  music  perhaps 
would  breathe  through  the  stillness  at  last. 
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Then,  far  off,  she  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps ;  it  grew  more  distinct,  and  she  knew 
the  tread,  and  that  Paul  was  coming  towards 
her.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
shrank  from  the  influence  of  his  presence  ; 
the  strength  she  had  trusted  in  so  far  had 
some  hardness  in  it  to-night  ;  the  look  in 
his  eyes  when  he  had  commanded  her 
obedience  was  still  present  to  her  mind, 
and  impelled  her  anew  to  flight.  For  a 
moment  she  hesitated,  then  moved  on 
quickly,  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees,  her 
blood  tingling,  her  spirits  rising  with  the 
rapid  motion  through  the  frosty  air.  But 
all  at  once  her  flight  came  to  an  end ;  a 
root  that  twisted  across  the  path,  and  rose 
here  and  there  above  the  ground,  caught  her 
foot  and  caused  her  to  trip  ;  she  stumbled 
forward,  and  her  head  came  with  strong- 
force  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  The 
blow  stunned  her,  and  she  fell  helpless,  the 
sky  and  the  woods  and  the  sense  of  pursuit 
fading  in  one  moment  into  a  blank  darkness. 
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Paul  Garnet  came  striding  through  the 
woods.  He  did  not  look  up  at  the  splendid 
sky,  or  pause  to  observe  the  naked,  patient 
trees,  or  take  any  delight  in  the  pure  cold 
air.  He  was  half  angry  with  Rhoda,  half 
pleased  that  she  had  in  a  certain  sense  defied 
him  ;  placid,  implicit  obedience  he  did  not 
desire ;  he  liked  to  compel  his  wife's  sub- 
mission, not  caring  for  victory  without  a 
sense  of  contest.  He  began  to  think  as 
he  went  along  that  she  could  not  have 
taken  the  path  to  Fanelands  ;  he  was 
nearly  through  the  wood,  and  he  had  not 
overtaken  her.  Then,  all  at  once,  his  quick 
eyes  saw  something  dark  lying  on  the  white 
ground  at  the  side  of  the  path  some  yards 
ahead  of  him.  He  started  forward,  and, 
reaching  it,  kneeled  down  in  the  frozen 
snow. 

1  Rhoda !'  he  said,  '  Rhoda  !* 

There  was  no  answer.  He  could  not  see 
distinctly  the  pale  face  with  the  closed  eyes 
and  parted  lips  ;  the  one  hand  lying  outside 
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the  folds  cf  the  cloak  was  icy  cold.  For  an 
instant  Paul  thought  that  she  was  dead,  and 
the  thought  gripped  his  heart  with  a  passion 
of  terror,  making  him  sway  and  tremble 
as  he  knelt :  then  he  raised  her  in  his  arms, 
and,  holding  her  tightly  to  him,  set  out  to- 
wards Fanelands  Hall. 

He  walked  quickly ;  he  was  strong  and 
big,  and  the  fear  and  pain  within  him  made 
Rhoda's  weight  seem  as  nothing  in  his  arms. 
She  could  not  be  dead  ;  it  could  not  be  that 
she  had  passed  away  from  him  ;  yet  the 
dread  was  constant  in  his  heart,  and  his 
face  was  white  and  drawn  with  fear.  On 
the  borders  of  the  wood,  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  gardens  and  the  trees,  Rhoda's 
head  stirred  slightly,  and  a  little  moan  came 
from  her  lips.  Paul  stopped  and  bent  his 
head. 

'  Rhoda !'  he  said  again,  '  can  you  hear 
me,  Rhoda?' 

1  Where  am  I  ?'  she  said. 
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'You  are  with  me,  quite  safe.  We  are 
almost  home.' 

She  did  not  speak  again,  and  he  hurried 
on.  He  reached  the  side-door,  and,  passing 
along  the  passage  into  the  hall,  laid  her  on 
the  sofa  by  the  fire.  Then  he  saw  that  her 
forehead  was  bruised,  and  that  above  the 
left  temple  there  was  a  little  cut  from  which 
the  blood  oozed  slowly  ;  her  eyes  were  open 
now. 

'What  is  it?'  said  Paul;  'what  happened?' 

'  I  fell — against  a  tree  ;  I  remember  now. 
It  must  have  stunned  me.' 

Paul  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  the  servants 
hunting  all  over  the  house  for  different 
remedies ;  then  he  came  back  to  the  sofa 
and  kneeled  down  beside  it.  His  eyes  had 
a  hungry  look  ;  his  face  was  still  pale  and 
drawn. 

1  I  thought  you  were  dead,'  he  said  in  a 
whisper. 

Rhoda  smiled. 
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'  Would  you  have  been  sorry  ?' 

He  bent  over  her  and  covered  her  with 
fierce  kisses. 

'  I  should  have  cursed  God  and  died,'  he 
said,  '  if  He  had  dared  to  take  you  from  me.' 

1  Ah,  Paul !'  she  said  ;   '  take  care.' 

'  Of  what  ?' 

'Of  His  anger — if  He  should  mark  your 
words ' 

Paul  laughed. 

'  You  are  still  here.    I  care  for  nothing  else.' 

All  the  evening  he  kept  her  lying  on  the 
sofa.  He  brought  her  her  supper  with  his 
own  hands,  and  watched  her  while  she  ate 
it,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  huge  fire, 
his  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  said  Rhoda,  half  laugh- 
ing, and  passing  her  hand  across  her  brow, 
1  that  you  had  better  go  away  for  a  time — till 
my  face  comes  back  to  the  face  you  know  ?' 

'  How  do  I  know  I  should  find  you  here 
when  I  came  back  ?' 

'  Why  not  ?'  she  asked. 
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'  I  left  you  for  two  minutes  this  evening,' 
he  said,  '  and  when  I  came  back,  you  were 
gone.  I  called  to  you,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  darkness.' 

Rhoda  said  nothing. 

1  Why  did  you  go  ?'  Paul  asked. 

1  I  hardly  know  ;  and  yet — yes,  I  will  tell 
you.  Your  eyes  were  almost  cruel  when 
you  spoke  to  me,  and  while  I  waited  alone, 
the  darkness  seemed  filled  with  the  power 
of  your  will.  I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
it,  to  be  by  myself;  and  outside  it  seemed 
all  peace  and  freedom.' 

Paul  came  close  to  her,  and  once  more 
kneeled  down  by  her  side. 

'  I  told  you,'  he  said,  'that  when  we  were 
always  together,  you  and  I,  we  should  come 
to  have  but  one  mind,  one  will.' 

1  Yes,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  '  but  must 
that  mind,  that  will,  be  always  yours  ?' 

Paul  laughed. 

'Nay,'  he  said;  '  by-and-by,  as  our  life 
goes  on  and  wTe  grow  in  our  thoughts  closer 
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and  closer  together,  we  shall  not  care  or 
know  whose  the  will  may  be.' 

'  My  will  has  no  power  to  influence  yours,' 
she  said. 

He  answered  her  with  a  sort  of  a  cry. 

1  You  do  not  know.' 

'  Have  I  any  power  ?' 

She  smiled  with  something  both  of  pleasure 
and  sadness  in  her  eyes. 

1  When  I  saw  you  lying  there  to-night ' 

Paul  paused  and  drew  in  his  breath. 

'  Surely  I  love  you,  Paul,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  question  in  her  voice. 

1  If  you  did  not,'  he  answered,  '  I  almost 
think  I  could  kill  you.  And  yet,'  he  went 
on  after  a  pause,  '  how  can  I  tell  whether 
you  love  me ;  or  whether,  if  you  did  not  love 
me,  I  should  have  strength  to  cut  you  off 
altogether  and  for  ever  from  my  life  ?  Your 
face  is  a  mystery  and  a  charm.  Can  I  be 
sure  that  I  read  it  aright,  or  that  if  it 
deceives   me    I    could   withstand    its   charm  ? 
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No,  I  cannot ;   I  can  be  sure  of  nothing  with 
which  you  have  to  do.' 

I  Yet  you  were  hard  with  me  this  evening. 
Your  will  was  more  to  you  than  my  desire.' 

'  Can  I  dare  to  let  you  go  free  ?'  Paul 
said,  '  to  let  you  escape  from  my  will  ?  No, 
I   must  keep  and  hold  you  for  my  own.      If 

once  you    should  go  forth,    I    doubt I 

cannot  tell  if  you  would  ever  return,  submit 
to  me  again.' 

I I  am  not  likely  to  go  forth.' 

Paul's  eyes  grew  stern  again,  and  his  voice 
took  on  its  ordinary  tone  as  he  answered 
her  : 

1  You  shall  not. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Yet  to  be  loved  makes  not  to  love  again. 

Tennyson. 

In  the  new  year  Paul  and  Rhoda  were  much 
together.  There  were  not  many  neighbours 
near  Fanelands  Hall  ;  none  who  lived  quite 
close  ;  and  the  husband  and  wife  saw  very 
little  of  any  world  but  their  own.  In 
February,  when  the  days  began  to  lengthen, 
they  spent  much  of  their  time  in  rambles 
through  the  fine  country  that  stretched  for 
miles  on  every  side  of  their  home.  Beyond 
the  wide  heath  the  character  of  the  country 
changed  :  the  desolate  wildness  of  it  disap- 
appeared,  and  it  became  soft  and  rich,  with 
shady  lanes  winding   between  the  sheltered 
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fields  and  up  and  down  the  gentle  slopes. 
Rhoda  had  never  before  been  more  than  a 
mile  or  two  away  from  Heather  Den,  and 
the  thick  hedges,  the  well-to-do  villages,  the 
snug  homesteads,  were  all  new  to  her. 

1  If  I  had  been  born  and  had  grown  up 
here,'  she  said  one  day  to  Paul  as  they  were 
passing  through  a  little  village,  clustered 
about  an  ivy-covered  church,  '  instead  of  at 
Heather  Den,  I  should  have  been  quite 
different  from  what  I  am  now.' 

1  How  ?' 

'  I  should  have  been  better,  and — sleepier.' 

'  I  prefer  the  mould  of  Heather  Den,'  said 
Paul. 

1  I  know  you  do  ;  but  you  are  wrong.' 

'  How  ?'  he  asked  again. 

4  If  I  had  been  better  than  I  am,  why,  of 
course  ' — she  paused,  and  ended  with  a  laugh 
— '  of  course  1  should  have  been  better  than 
I  am.' 

'  I  doubt  it,'  he  said. 
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'  Have  you  no  hope  of  me  ?' 

'  All  hope  ;  but  the  bad  and  the  good  is  in 
you,  not  in  where  you  chance  to  live.' 

1  But  the  things  that  happen  to  one,'  she 
said,  '  that  is  what  makes  the  difference  ;  and 
if  I  had  lived  here ' 

She  hesitated  and  stopped  speaking. 

I  The  things  that  happen  to  one  depend 
quite  as  much  upon  one's  nature,  as  one's 
nature  depends  upon  the  things  that  happen 
to  one.' 

!  Do  you  think  so,  really  ?' 

I I  know  it.' 

Rhoda  thought  for  a  minute. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  true,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  short  space  of  silence. 

'  Why  do  you  never  try  to  play  the  organ 
now  ?'  asked  Paul  abruptly. 

'  I  dare  not !' 

The  words  were  said  involuntarily,  almost 
before  Rhoda  knew  that  she  had  spoken. 

1  You  need  not  be  afraid.'     Paul  laughed 
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a  curious  laugh,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon 
her.  '  You  mean,  of  course,  that  you  fear 
you  would  never  attain  perfection  ?' 

She  hesitated. 

'No.  I  mean,'  she  answered,  'that  music 
does  not  belong  to  my  life  ;  and  it  is  not  wise 
to  bring  into  one's  life  things  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

'  But  music,'  he  said,  '  is  a  great  part  of 
your  life.' 

'Of  my  nature,'  she  answered,  'it  is  a 
part  ;  of  my  life,  no.' 

'  Why  thwart  your  nature  by  putting  it  in 
opposition  to  your  life  ?' 

'  You  said  just  now  that  one's  nature  is 
responsible  for  the  things  that  happen  to  one. 
I  almost  think  it  is  so.  Then  has  one  any 
choice  but  to  hold  one's  nature  fast,  and  see 
that  it  works  no  harm  upon  one's  life  ?' 

'  Yet  there  was  a  time,'  Paul  said,  still  look- 
ing into  her  face,  '  in  which  through  music  you 
saw  what  you  thought  was  heaven.' 

VOL.    II.  1 8 
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1  Did  I  tell  you  that  ?'  she  said  quickly. 
1  No  ;  but  I  knew.' 
1  How  could  you  know  ?' 
1  You    never    spoke    to    me    about    your 
music,'  Paul  said;  'you  never  let  me  come 
into  the  room  in  which,  in  a  sense,  you  lived 
with  it  alone  ;  but  I  knew  how  large  a  part 
of  you  it  was.' 

1  You  never  said  —  spoke  of  it,'  Rhoda 
breathed. 

1  No.  Why  should  I  ?  I  thought  I  would 
wait  until  you  were  my  wife.' 

She  was  silent,  thinking  of  a  time  when 
it  had  seemed  as  if  she  might  never  be  his 
wife.  He  almost  seemed  to  read  her 
thoughts. 

'  Your  lodger,'  he  said  presently,  'showed 
you  a  strange  music  that  was  as  new  to  your 
imagination  as  to  your  ears.' 

She  glanced  at  him  with  startled  eyes,  but 
he  kept  his  face  turned  away  from  her,  look- 
ing straight  ahead  along  the  road. 
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1  It  stirred  in  you  feelings  that  you  did  not 
understand,'  Paul  went  on  ;  'it  revealed  to 
you  parts  of  yourself  that  you  had  not  known 
or  suspected.' 

*  It  is  true,'  Rhoda  said,  but  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  he  could  not  catch  her  words. 

He  walked  on  for  a  few  paces,  then  he 
turned  to  her. 

'  Did  you  think  I  did  not  know  ?'  he  asked 
suddenly. 

1  Know  what  ?'  she  said  in  the  same  low 
voice  ;  but  Paul,  looking  at  her,  saw  the 
movement  of  her  lips  and  answered  her 
words. 

'  That  the  man,  with  his  strange  music,  had 
gained  a  sort  of  influence  over  you  ;  that  the 
things  he  played  affected  you  in  a  way  that 
was  new  to  you  ;  that  in  the  beginning  you 
thought  all  the  power  lay  in  the  music  ;  and 
that  afterwards  you  began  to  think  some  of 
it  was  due  to  the  man  ?  Did  you  think  I 
didn't  know  ?' 
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There  was  a  quiver  in  Paul's  voice.  He 
stopped  short  and  faced  his  wife  ;  and  she, 
too,  stopped  ;  and  they  stood  and  looked  at 
one  another. 

1  I  knew,'  said  Rhoda  at  last,  '  that  you 
knew,  must  see,  that  day  in  the  hall  at 
Fanelands,  that  the  music  —  some  of  the 
music — told  upon  me  in  a  way  that  made  me 
forget  the  things  about  me.  It  was  new  to 
me,  and  it  stirred  me   strangely  ;  and  being 

new,  and  I  unused  to Now  it  would  be 

different  ;  by-and-by,   if  I   heard  it  often,   or 
if  I  had  known  it  all  my  life ' 

A  great  scorn  sprang  up  in  Paul's 
eyes. 

1  Do  you  think  I  was  afraid  ?'  he  said — 
'am  afraid  now?  I  am  not  afraid.'  He 
waited  a  moment.  '  Which  was  the 
stronger,'  he  asked,  '  the  musician  with  his 
music,  or  I  ?' 

1  You.' 

'  If  I  had  left  you  to  him  then,'  Paul  went 
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on,  '  if  I  had  let  you  go,  you  would  have 
come  to  think  you  loved  him.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  look  he  could 
not  read  ;  she  did  not  speak. 

'Now,'  he  said,  'you  must,  you  shall  love 
me' 

1 1  know.' 

'  You  belong  to  me.' 

'Yes.' 

He  stood  with  his  eyes  upon  her 
face. 

1  Why  don't  you  speak  to  me  ?'  he  said 
suddenly. 

'  I  have  spoken.' 

Rhoda's  voice  sounded  monotonous  and 
cold. 

1  Why  don't  you  say  you  love  me  ?'  he 
asked  ;  '  or  that  you  don't,'  he  added,  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  '  if  that  be  so  ?' 

She  answered  him  very  gently. 

1  I  thought  you  knew.' 

The  harsh  voice  in  which  he  had  spoken 
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grew  suddenly  soft  and  pleading  ;  he  grasped 
her  hands  and  held  them  tightly. 

'Say  it,'  he  said.  'Tell  me,  if  it  be  so, 
that  you  love  me.' 

1  Surely  I  love  you,'  she  answered.  '  As 
far  back  as  I  remember,  you  have  been  the 
centre  of  my  life  ;  and  it  must — I  know  it  will 
be  so  always.' 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  am  sure,  I  know  it  will 
be  so.' 

Then  he  dropped  her  hands  and  walked 
on  ;  and  they  went  down  the  road,  side  by 
side,  but  in  silence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  would  look 
Liker  my  nature's  truth  :  and  both  are  frail. 

R.  Browning. 

That  evening  after  supper  Rhoda  asked 
Paul  to  have  the  organ  made  fit  to  play 
upon,  after  its  months  of  silence.  From 
time  to  time  during  her  girlhood  she  had 
pleased  herself  by  spelling  out  upon  its  keys 
the  airs  she  knew  ;  but  she  had  been  very 
seldom  at  Fanelands  Hall  before  her 
marriage,  and  she  understood  little  about  the 
instrument  or  the  way  to  play  it.  Paul  was 
able  to  help  her  ;  his  knowledge  of  music 
was  greater  than  Rhoda's,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that   his    musical    sense    and  feeling 
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were  less  ;  and  he  set  himself  now  to  teach 
her  all  he  knew. 

Evening  after  evening  she  worked  on 
under  his  guidance.  At  first  the  lessons  held 
a  sort  of  nightmare  pain  for  her  ;  she  shrank 
from  the  sound  of  the  notes,  and  touched 
the  keys  with  trembling  hands  ;  by-and-by, 
as  she  became  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  her 
way  and  had  to  grapple  with  them,  the 
drudgery  of  her  task  made  it  in  a  sense 
easier ;  the  music  was  hidden  from  her  as 
she  learned  to  make  it ;  later  on,  when  she 
began  to  gain  some  command  over  the 
instrument,  and  to  make  it  obey  her  will, 
some  of  the  troubled  feeling  of  the  first  few 
days  came  back  to  her  ;  but  with  the  trouble 
was  mingled  a  consciousness  of  power  and  a 
delight  in  the  sounds  she  was  able  to  bring 
forth  ;  and  soon  delight  gained  the  victory,  and 
the  organ-playing  became  a  keen  pleasure. 

But   before   this    time    had    fully   arrived, 
Paul  said  to  her  one  day  : 
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'  You  have  learned  all  I  can  teach  you. 
Now  you  must  go  on  alone,  so  far  as  learning 
goes.' 

'  You  have  taught  me  a  great  deal,'  she 
answered.  '  I  should  have  learned  nothing 
but  for  you.' 

'  You  must  go  on  alone,'  Paul  repeated, 
'  but  only  as  far  as  concerns  the  learning. 
You  must  no  longer  keep  your  music  apart — 
shut  away  from  me  ;  the  whole  of  you  must 
be  mine.' 

'  It  shall  be  so,'  she  said  ;  but  even  while 
she  spoke,  she  knew  that  the  promise  was 
one  she  could  not  keep. 

Very  often  after  this,  Paul  made  her  play 
to  him  ;  but  while  she  was  conscious  of  his 
presence,  she  played  mechanically ;  and  if 
the  music  became  a  reality  to  her,  it  carried 
her  into  a  region  of  thought  and  fancy  in 
which  Paul  had  no  place,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge,  which  was  closed  to  him,  not  by 
her  will,  but  by  his  own  nature. 
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The  winter  passed  into  spring,  and  the 
spring  went  by,  and  the  year  reached  its 
longest  days.  Rhoda  had  kept  her  promise 
to  old  Micah.  About  once  a  week,  during 
the  long  evenings,  she  took  her  way  to  the 
clearing  in  the  woods,  and  again  led  the 
songs  that  she  had  taught  old  Wichelow's 
labourers  in  her  girlhood.  Sometimes  Paul 
followed  her  there  and  watched  her  while 
she  sang.  He  never  showed  himself;  he 
stood  back  amongst  the  sheltering  trees,  and 
looked  at  her  from  behind  the  screen  of 
leaves,  as  Anthony  Dexter  had  looked  a  year 
ago.  Yet  he  never  saw  her  as  Anthony  had 
seen  her.  The  self-forgetfulness,  the  exalta- 
tion that  had  come  of  her  belief  that  she  was 
chosen  by  the  Lord  to  be  His  servant,  the 
confidence  in  her  own  mission  to  teach  the 
people  about  her,  the  sense  that  she  had 
power  to  rise  herself,  had  passed  away  with 
the  past  year ;  the  simplicity  of  her  girlhood 
was  gone  ;  her  nature  had  been  stirred,  and 
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could  no  longer  ignore  its  own  complexity. 
And  the  people  felt  the  doubt  in  her,  know- 
ing her  to  be  changed,  though  they  did  not 
define,  or  seek  to  define,  wherein  the  change 
might  lie  ;  it  seemed  to  them  only  natural 
that  marriage  should  alter  her,  and  they 
sought  no  other  explanation.  Yet,  as  the 
summer  went  on,  and  Rhoda  lived  much  of 
her  life  out  of  doors  in  the  fields  and  the 
woods,  and  on  the  heath,  as  something  of  the 
character  of  her  old  life  repeated  itself  in  the 
way  she  passed  her  days,  something  of  the 
spirit  of  that  life  seemed  to  touch  her  too  ;  and 
the  monotony  of  the  uneventful  weeks  brought 
her  a  certain  semblance  of  her  former  self. 

The  summer  had  reached  and  passed  its 
prime  ;  August  had  come  ;  the  clays  were 
shorter,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  fierce, 
and  autumn  still  seemed  far  off.  Paul 
Garnet  had  gone  away  for  a  few  days,  and 
Rhoda  was  left  alone  at  Fanelands  Hall. 
She    spent    a    good    deal    of    her    time    at 
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Heather  Den  ;  her  grandfather  had  become 
much  feebler  lately,  and  begged  her  each 
time  she  left  him  to  come  back  again  soon 
and  break  his  solitude  ;  and  the  pure  fresh 
air  of  the  heath  was  inspiriting  after  the 
heavier  atmosphere  of  the  low  land  about 
the  Hall.  In  the  evenings  she  bribed 
Rufus  Stockbridge  with  sixpences  and  sweet- 
meats to  blow  the  organ  for  her  ;  and  play- 
ing on  and  on  in  the  twilight  or  after  the 
darkness  was  fully  come,  the  time  passed 
swiftly  by,  and  she  had  no  thought  of  loneli- 
ness. 

The  organ  had  lost  in  a  great  measure  the 
impalpable  mystery  which  had  enwrapped 
it  when  she  first  came  to  live  at  Fanelands. 
The  silence  which  had  stricken  it  then  was 
broken  now,  and  by  her  own  will  and 
hands ;  the  seal  that  Anthony  Dexter's 
personality  had  impressed  upon  it  was  partly 
destroyed  ;  the  prosaic  touch  of  her  own 
learning  fingers  had  swept  away  the  charm 
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that  had  been  worked  by  his.  Yet  the 
charm  was  not  wholly  gone,  nor  the  sense 
that  the  organ  waited  till  he  should  come 
and  rouse  its  full  power  again  ;  and  some- 
times when  she  had  ceased  to  play,  and 
sat  facing  the  great  mass  that  rose  up  dumb 
before  her,  Rhoda  found  herself  wondering 
involuntarily  when  that  time  would  be. 
With  her  full  consciousness  she  very  rarely 
thought  of  Anthony  Dexter  ;  when  she  did, 
it  was  to  tell  herself  that  she  was  glad  he 
had  passed  so  entirely  out  of  her  life  ;  that 
the  emotions  he  had  awakened  in  her  were 
unrealities  that  never  could  be  conjured  up 
again  ;  and  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  love  him  as  she  loved  Paul. 
She  chose  very  carefully  the  music  that 
she  played,  avoiding  all  that  could  stir  that 
part  of  her  being  which  Anthony's  playing 
had  revealed ;  and  by-and-by  she  thought, 
or  said  in  her  thoughts,  that  music  had  no 
longer  any  power  to  excite  or  very  much  to 
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move  her  ;  and  hiding  from  herself,  she 
thought  she  was  at  peace. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day  that 
Paul  came  back  to  Fanelands. 

Rhoda  went  a  mile  or  so  towards  Brey- 
bridge  to  meet  him.  The  evening  had 
brought  a  little  coolness,  and  she  was  glad 
to  get  up  on  to  the  higher  ground,  and  to 
catch  the  slight  breeze  that  was  stirring  on 
the  heath. 

Far  off  she  saw  him  coming,  a  black  speck 
on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  just  as  she  had 
seen  him  many  and  many  a  time  when  he 
had  been  her  lover.  He  walked  rapidly  ;  he 
was  soon  near  enough  for  her  to  know  that  it 
was  surely  he  ;  she  recognised  his  strong 
figure  and  the  peculiar  stride  that  indi- 
vidualized his  walk. 

He  did  not  nod  or  smile  to  her  as  he  drew 
near  ;  he  came  on,  almost  as  though  he  did 
not  see  that  she  was  there,  till  he  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  her.     Then   he  stopped  and 
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looked  into  her  face  and  smiled  ;  a  smile 
that  changed  his  dark  face  utterly,  and  gave 
it  for  a  moment  a  look  of  perfect  tenderness 
and  love. 

1  So  you  are  there  ?'  he  said 

'You  did  not  expect  I  would  come  to 
meet  you  ?' 

'  I  expected  nothing.  How  could  I  be 
sure  that  I  should  find  you  again  at  all  ?' 

'  Where  should  I  have  gone  ?'  she  asked. 

1  That  is  not  for  me  to  consider ;  only  I 
could  not  know  that  if  I  left  you  even  for 
a  day  I  should  be  sure  of  finding  you 
again.' 

1  I  saw  you  a  long  way  off,'  she  said. 

1  Yes,  and  I  saw — what  I  thought  was 
you.' 

1  You  seemed  as  if  you  did  not  see  me 
at  all.' 

'  I  could  not  be  sure,  till  I  was  quite  close, 
that  it  was  really  you.  Do  you  think  I 
was    going    to    waste    my    gestures    on    a 
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mocking  phantom  that  might  have  taken 
your  form  ?' 

'And  it  is  only  I,'  she  said,  'after  all; 
it  is  altogether  I.  Your  goblin  myth  has 
ended  in  this  prose.' 

She  touched  her  breast  with  her  hand  as 
she  spoke.  She  stood  looking  at  him  with 
laughter  in  her  eyes,  her  face  shaded  by  the 
broad  frill  of  her  cotton  bonnet. 

1  The  prose  will  do,'  said  Paul. 

Then  at  last  he  came  forward  and  kissed 
her ;  and  they  walked  back  to  Fanelands 
Hall  together. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Our  present  is  and  is  not, 
Our  future's  a  sealed  seed  plot, 
And  what  betwixt  them  are  we  ? 

D.   G.   ROSSETTI. 

'  I  have  to  go  away  again  for  a  few  days 
this  week,'  said  Paul  in  the  evening  after 
supper,  'on  Wednesday.' 

1  Not  to  the  same  place  ?' 

1  Yes.' 

1  All  that  way  so  soon  again  ?' 

1  Yes  ;  there  was  some  business  I  could  not 
finish  to-day.' 

'  It  is  a  pity  you  could  not  have  done  with- 
out the  two  journeys.' 

'  I  could  if  I  had  not  come  home  to-day.' 

Rhoda  looked  up  at  him. 

vol.  ii.  19 
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*  Why  did  you  come  ?' 

'  Don't  you  know  ?  I  had  to-day  and 
to-morrow  free  ;  I  could  not  get  on  with 
my  business  till  Thursday.  Don't  you  know 
why  I  came  ?' 

'  To  see  if  I  were  still  here  ?'  she  asked 
with  a  smile. 

He  answered  her  gravely  : 

1  Precisely.  To-morrow,'  Paul  went  on 
presently,  '  if  the  day  is  fine,  I  am  going  to 
take  you  over  to  Wrexholme.  It  is  a 
beautiful  place,  and  it  will  be  looking  its 
best  just  now.' 

1  Wrexholme  ?  where  is  it  ?' 

4  It  is  some  way  from  here,  about  ten 
miles — a  sort  of  hamlet  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  Kingswold  Hills.  We  must  start 
early,  so  as  to  catch  the  coach  at  the  Fern- 
lake  cross-roads.  We  will  have  a  long 
holiday,  now  I  have  found  my  way  home, 
before  I  leave  you  again.' 

'  I  think  it  will  be  fine,'  Rhoda  said  ;  '  the 
moon  is  clear.'     She  crossed  the  room  to  the 
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window,  drew  the  curtains  aside,  and  looked 
out.  '  Yes/  she  said  ;  '  it  is  a  fair  weather 
sky.' 

Paul  followed  her,  and  stood  looking  over 
her  shoulder. 

*  It  is  wonderfully  still,'  he  said. 
1  Not  stiller  than  it  often  is  down  here  in 
the  hollow.' 

1  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is,'  answered 
Paul ;  '  more  positively  still,  with  the  sort  of 
waiting  stillness  that  comes  before  a  storm.' 

'  But  the  sky  gives  no  sign  of  a  storm.' 

'  No  ;  the  sky,  as  you  say,  is  a  fair  weather 
sky.'  Paul  turned  back  into  the  room. 
'  Perhaps  the  storm  is  in  me,'  Rhoda  heard 
him  say,  '  or  in  you.' 

She  looked  round.  He  was  standing 
before  Leonardo's  picture. 

'  Did  you  speak  to  me  ?'  she  asked. 

'  Hardly  ;  rather  to  her.' 

He  pointed  to  the  face  on  the  canvas. 
Rhoda  came  and  stood  beside  him. 

'Am  I  still  like  her?' 
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1  A  minute  ago,  no.  Now  ' — he  turned 
and  looked  at  her — 'now,  yes.' 

'Once  you  were  glad  of  the  likeness,' 
Rhoda  said  ;  '  but  now  I  think  it  is  no 
longer  so.' 

He  did  not  answer  her  ;  he  turned  abruptly 
from  the  picture  and  went  back  to  his  seat. 
He  knew  that  much  as  he  had  loved  her 
before  she  had  been  his  wife,  he  loved  her 
now  with  a  tenfold  strength  ;  and  the  know- 
ledge made  him  fearful  :  the  possibilities 
of  her  nature  appealed  to  him  in  a  different 
way ;  for  as  his  love  deepened,  his  ideal 
grew  higher. 

The  next  day  opened  gently,  with  a  gray, 
quiet  dawn  that  grew  into  a  morning  of 
perfect  loveliness.  Rhoda  was  out  in  the 
garden  early,  There  was  a  light  dew  on 
the  grass,  on  the  half-wild  roses,  on  all 
the  early  autumn  flowers  that  were  already 
beginning  to  bud  and  bloom.  The  air  was 
full    of    sweet    freshness  ;     the    sun    shone 
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generously  ;  only  above  the  trees  the  whirl- 
ing, circling  rooks  struck  a  melancholy  note 
in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  beauty. 

The  morning  was  still  fresh,  when  Rhoda 
and  Paul  set  out  for  the  cross-roads  ;  on  the 
hedges  thin,  gauzy  webs  glistened  here  and 
there  as  the  sun  just  touched  them  ;  a  slight 
haze  dimmed  the  horizon,  and  wrapped  the 
outskirts  of  the  heath  in  mystery.  They 
crossed  a  corner  of  the  heath,  passing  within 
_a  few  hundred  yards  of  Heather  Den,  and 
reached  the  cross-roads  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  coach  came  in  sight.  Rhoda  sat 
down  on  a  shaded  bank  to  rest ;  she  was 
warm  with  the  walk,  and  she  took  off  her 
hat  and  fanned  herself ;  Paul  sauntered  up 
and  down  the  road.  Sitting  there  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hedge,  the  silent  brightness  of 
the  place,  Paul's  moving  figure  as  he  crossed 
her  line  of  vision  every  now  and  again,  the 
strong  blue  of  the  sky  against  the  little  mound 
of    green    that    faced    her,    made    a    sort    of 
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picture  in  her  mind,  vague  and  unnoted 
then,  but  which  remained  clear  through 
many  years  ;  a  brilliant  picture  in  a  black 
frame. 

The  silence  did  not  last  very  long  ;  soon 
the  sound  of  wheels  and  of  horses'  feet  broke 
into  the  stillness,  and  a  minute  or  two  more 
showed  the  coach  as  it  rounded  the  corner  of 
the  lane.  There  were  empty  seats  ;  Rhoda 
and  Paul  mounted  behind  the  driver;  and  the 
coach  went  swaying  and  rattling  along  the 
undulating  road.  The  rapid  motion  made  a 
seeming  wind  ;  the  sensation  of  rushing  air 
was  a  delight  to  Rhoda  after  the  sultry  stillness 
of  the  last  few  days  ;  and  the  whole  drive, 
past  yellow  corn-fields,  through  shady  lanes, 
across  gorse-decked  commons,  was  a  continual, 
increasing  pleasure.  Her  spirits  rose ;  her 
heart  grew  light ;  there  was  happiness  in 
her  eyes. 

It  was  still  early  when  the  coach  reached 
Wrexholme,   not  more    than   eleven  o'clock. 
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The  village  was  small  and  quaint :  it  stood 
all  huddled  up  together  round  the  church, 
disproportionately  large  for  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  very  quiet  just  now  ; 
the  children  were  in  school,  and  all  the  men 
and  most  of  the  women  were  out  harvesting 
in  the  fields  hard  by ;  here  and  there  an 
old  woman  or  man  sat  at  a  cottage  door,  or  a 
child  with  staggering  wide-apart  legs  gave 
itself  a  lesson  in  walking.  Rhoda  and  Paul 
strolled  about  for  a  little  while,  and  then 
returned  to  the  inn  at  which  the  coach  had 
stopped,  to  order  lunch.  The  inn  stood  back 
from  the  road  ;  there  was  a  square  of  grass 
before  it,  on  which  was  a  tall  post  with  the 
sign  swinging  at  the  top,  The  Good  Intent  ; 
on  the  narrow  sanded  path  between  the 
grass  and  the  house  were  wooden  benches  set 
close  against  the  wall,  so  that  drinkers  out- 
side could  have  their  liquor  handed  out  to 
them  through  the  low  lattice  windows. 

Rhoda  sat  down  in  the  little  inn  parlour, 
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while  Paul  went  to  speak  to  the  landlady  in 
the  bar.  The  parlour  smelt  of  beer  and  stale 
tobacco  smoke  :  the  walls  were  decorated  with 
a  print  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  over  the 
mantelpiece,  one  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  over 
the  door,  and,  opposite  the  window,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  dying  mother  with  her  children 
kneeling  by  her  side,  and  an  angel  poised 
between  the  bed-head  and  the  ceiling.  In  a 
corner  was  a  rickety  little  table  with  one  leg 
shorter  than  the  other,  and  on  it  lay  a 
crocheted  woollen  mat  under  a  glass  vase,  a 
man's  glove,  a  pipe,  and  a  newspaper  of  the 
day  before. 

Near  the  table  a  door  led  out  at  the  back 
of  the  inn  ;  it  stood  open,  and  showed  a  strip 
of  garden  gay  with  a  profusion  of  tangled 
flowers.  A  little  stream  bounded  it  at  the 
further  end,  and  beyond  the  stream  was  a 
copse.  At  lunch  Rhoda  faced  the  door,  and 
looked  down  the  path  that  divided  the  mass 
of  brilliant  colour,  into  the  cool  green  shade 
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that  lay  beyond.     After  the  meal  she  strolled 
out  into  the  garden  for  a  few  minutes. 

It  was  intensely  hot ;  the  sun  beat  down 
upon  the  gaudy  flowers  and  made  their  rich 
hues  hard  and  glaring ;  the  green  of  the 
copse  was  like  a  promise  of  rest.  Rhoda 
moved  on  down  the  path  to  the  little  stream  : 
a  plank  reached  from  one  bank  to  the  other  : 
she  crossed  it,  and  stood  in  the  shade  of  the 
trees  looking  back  into  the  brightness  she 
had  left.  The  air  was  alive  with  the  buzz  of 
insects ;  far  off  there  was  a  sound  of 
whistling  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
other  side  of  the  little  wood.  After  awhile 
it  came  nearer,  and  Rhoda  turned  her  head  ; 
she  could  see  nobody,  though  the  sound 
became  more  and  more  distinct ;  and  just 
then  she  heard  Paul's  voice  calling  to  her, 
and  she  crossed  the  stream  again,  and  went 
back  along  the  garden  path  to  join  him. 

They  set  out  at   once  for  the   place  they 
had    come    to  see,    an    upland    plain,    a    few 
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miles  from  Wrexholme  village.  The  way 
lay  at  first  along  a  straight,  dusty  road  ;  but 
soon  they  left  the  road  and  followed  a  path 
that  led  up  a  wooded  hill.  The  path  was 
narrow  and  very  steep,  and  the  air  was  heavy 
in  amongst  the  close-growing  trees.  Paul 
and  Rhoda  paused  often  to  rest,  and  the  top 
of  the  hill  seemed  a  long  way  off.  But  at 
last  the  narrow  path  branched  out  into  a 
wide  grass  road  ;  the  ascent  was  no  longer 
very  steep,  and  there  was  a  freshness  in  the 
air.  The  road  ran  on  for  half  a  mile  or 
so  between  the  trees,  then  it  reached  the 
borders  of  the  wood  and  led  on  over  the 
open  ground. 

It  was  a  wide  plain  that  Rhoda  saw  stretch- 
ing on  two  sides  of  her,  in  a  gentle  upward 
slope  :  to  the  left  and  behind  were  the  woods  ; 
in  front,  and  far  away  to  the  right,  great 
spreading  undulating  fields,  with  wide  spaces 
of  grass  land,  led  on  and  on  ;  and  there  was 
no  human  dwelling  in  sight,  and  no  human 
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being ;  only  in  a  far-off  cornfield  a  loaded 
waggon  made  a  moving  object,  tiny  in  the 
distance.  Paul  still  went  on,  and  presently 
reached  a  mound  that  rose  in  a  gentle  slope. 

'  Now,'  he  said,  'you  can  see  all  that  is  to 
be  seen.' 

Behind  were  the  Kingswold  Hills,  beyond 
which  lay  the  country  that  Rhoda  knew  ;  in 
front  was  a  rich  country  of  wood  and  valley 
that  stretched  away  and  away  till  the  sky 
came  down  and  made  a  boundary  for  the  eye. 
The  full  afternoon  light  was  upon  it ;  here 
and  there  a  lake  or  a  river  flashed  back  the 
sunlight  that  flooded  its  surface  ;  in  the  far 
distance  the  earth  had  borrowed  the  blue 
tone  of  the  sky. 

'  It  is  very  beautiful !'   Rhoda  said. 

'  You  are  glad  you  came  ?' 

'Yes  ;  it  was  worth  the  climb.' 

'To-morrow,'  said  Paul,  'at  this  time,  I 
shall  be  back  in  Mercheston.  It  will  be 
grimy,  hideous,  close/ 
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'And   I,'  said   Rhoda,  '  I   shall  be  alone  at 

Fanelands  with  the  rooks.' 

1  Rooks  are  better  than  smoke.' 

'  I  can't  judge.      I   have  never  been  to  a 

town.' 

I  Some  day,  you  shall  go  to  London.' 
She  shook  her  head. 

I I  don't  feel  as  if  I  ever  should.' 

'  Do  you  dislike  the  rooks  ?'   Paul  asked. 

'  Not  altogether  ;  they  are  melancholy,  that 
is  all' 

'  It  is  unlucky  to  kill  them.' 

1  Do  not  kill  them — for  the  luck's  sake  and 
their  own.  You  will  not  be  away  more  than 
two  days  ?' 

'  Or  three,  or  four  ;  not  one  day  longer, 
you  may  be  sure,  than  I  can  help.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  half-pitying,  half- 
smiling  look. 

1  Poor  Paul !' 

'  Will  you  meet  me  again  ?'  he  asked. 

'  If  I  know  when  you  will  come.' 
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1  You  will  still  be  there  ?' 

1  Where  else  should  I  be  ?' 

'Come,'  he  said,  '  it  is  time  to  be  going 
back.' 

The  fierce  heat  of  the  day  was  over  when 
Paul  and  Rhoda  reached  the  inn  again  ;  the 
garden  was  shaded  now  ;  through  the  open 
door  the  scent  of  the  flowers  came  and  filled 
the  little  parlour  as  the  husband  and  wife  sat 
at  tea.  A  little  later  on  Paul  went  out  on  to 
the  road  in  front  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  to 
watch  for  the  coach  ;  Rhoda  lingered  by  the 
garden  door,  looking  along  the  path,  as  she 
had  looked  when  the  noonday  glare  had 
added  a  brilliant  glory  to  the  tangled  mass  of 
bloom.  In  the  softer  light  the  flowers  had  a 
slightly  drooping  look,  as  though  they  thirsted 
for  the  dew  of  the  coming  night ;  the  shade 
of  the  copse  was  almost  like  darkness  ;  the 
bubbling  flow  of  the  little  stream  could  be 
faintly  heard  in  the  stillness. 

Then,    as    Rhoda   stood    looking   dreamily 
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before  her,  the  murmur  of  the  stream  became 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  whistling  she 
had  heard  amongst  the  trees  earlier  in  the 
day.  She  was  sure  it  was  the  same  whistling  ; 
her  quick  ear  recognised  something  in  the 
tone  of  it ;  she  began  to  hope  that  Paul 
would  not  call  her  ag-ain  before  she  had  time 

o 

to  see  who  it  was  that  made  the  sound. 
There  was  no  sign  from  Paul :  she  waited 
while  the  whistling  grew  louder,  and  as  she 
heard  it  more  and  more  distinctly,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  knew,  yet  did  not  know,  the 
air  that  came  towards  her  in  the  soft  floating 
notes  :  a  curious  feeling  was  upon  her,  as 
though  she  dreamed,  knowing  herself  to  be 
awake. 

Then  all  at  once  the  whistling  ceased,  and 
at  the  opening  of  the  copse  beyond  the 
stream  a  man  stood  silent  and  looked  at  her. 
Rhoda  did  not  stir  ;  she  stood  gazing  down 
the  path  ;  and  Anthony  Dexter  looked  back 
across    the     flowers.       After    a    minute    he 
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moved  forward,  crossed  the  little  plank 
bridge,  and  came  on,  without  hesitating,  but 
slowly,  towards  her.  Still  Rhoda  did  not 
move  ;  but  her  eyes  never  left  his  face  ;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  suddenly  the  bright, 
strong  light  of  noon-day  was  shining  again  in 
the  garden. 

Anthony  Dexter  stopped  a  few  paces 
away  from  her,  and  he  spoke  the  same  words 
that  Paul  had  spoken  when  he  had  met  her 
on  the  heath  the  evening  before. 

1  So  you  are  there  ?'  he  said. 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  went  on 
speaking. 

'  I  did  not  know  if  you  were  real,  or  a 
phantom  that  mocked  me.' 

Still  she  did  not  speak,  and  he  added  : 

1  I  have  seen  you  so  often  ;  and  it  has 
always  been  a  phantom  till  now.' 

•  Till  now,'  she  repeated. 

Her  lips  said  the  words  very  softly  ;  her 
silent  eyes  cried  aloud  with  joy. 
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'RhodaF 

It  was  Paul's  voice  calling  to  her  from  the 
door  of  the  inn.  Her  face  changed  suddenly  ; 
without  a  word  she  turned  back  into  the 
little  parlour,  crossed  it,  and  went  out  to  the 
road  in  front. 

Anthony  Dexter  stood  alone  in  the  garden, 
and  felt  with  his  hands  towards  the  place 
where  she  had  been. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Out  flew  the  web  and  floated  wide ; 
The  mirror  crack'd  from  side  to  side  ; 
'  The  curse  is  come  upon  me,'  cried 
The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

Tennyson. 

The  next  morning  Paul  went  back  to  Mer- 
cheston.  Rhoda  walked  with  him  as  far  as 
the  place  where  she  had  met  him  on  his 
return  home  two  days  before  :  he  would  not 
let  her  go  any  further. 

'This  is  our  meeting-place,'  he  said;  'it 
shall  be  our  parting-place  too.     Good-bye.' 

Rhoda  stood  and  looked  after  him  till  he 
had  disappeared  in  the  distance  :  he  never 
looked  back.  When  she  could  no  longer  see 
him,  she  walked  slowly  towards  Heather  Den. 

VOL.    ii.  20 
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Old  Wichelow  was  sitting  outside  under 
the  fir-tree,  basking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
Rhoda  went  and  stood  by  him. 

'  So  Paul  has  gone  ?'  the  old  man  said. 

1  Yes,  he  has  gone.' 

Boniface  waited  a  minute. 

1  Are  you  glad  ?'  he  asked,  peering  up  into 
her  face  with  his  penetrating  eyes. 

1  Oh  no,  oh  no  !' 

The  answer  was  like  a  cry,  of  fear  or  of 
helplessness.  Old  Wichelow  screwed  up  his 
eyes. 

1  Are  you  fond  of  him  ?'  he  asked  ;  '  really  ?' 

1  Why  should  I  have  married  him  if  I  had 
not  loved  him  ?'  Rhoda  said. 

'  There  are  many  fools  in  the  world  ;  one 
of  the  ways  they  show  their  folly  is  to  think 
themselves  in  love.' 

Rhoda  turned  to  the  old  man. 

(  Were  you  ever  in  love  ?  she  asked. 

1  With  a  woman  ?'  Old  Wichelow  shook 
his  head. 
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'  Did  you  ever  care  much  for  anybody  ?' 

He  looked  at  her  curiously. 

'  I  believe  I  care  for  you,  Rhody,  more 
than  any  of  the  others  I  have  had  to  do  with. 
But  even  you — I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  were 
to  care  for  you  much.' 

<  Why  ?' 

1  You  are  human — more,  you  are  a  woman. 
If  I  were  to  trust  my  happiness  to  you  I 
should  deserve  to  lose  it.' 

'  Oh  no '     Rhoda  began  and  stopped. 

'  Perhaps  you  are  right,'  she  said. 

'You  always  had  some  sense  about  you,' 
the  old  man  said  approvingly.  '  I  have 
sometimes  thought,'  he  added  presently, 
'that   I   would   leave   you  all    I   have.      It  is 

little,  very  little,  but If  I  were  to  leave 

you  my  money  would  you  care  for  it — grow 
to  love  it,  eh,  Rhoda  ?' 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

1  I  do  not  know.  I  hope  not,'  she  answered 
absently. 
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'It  is  the  only  thing,'  the  old  man  said, 
1  that  it  is  worth  while  to  care  for,  that  does 
not  deceive  you.  It  is  yours  for  always  ;  it 
stays  with  you,  always  the  same,  if  you  take 
a  little  care  to  keep  it.' 

Rhoda  stood  looking  across  the  heath. 

'  I  think  I  will  go  back,'  she  said  ;  '  it  will 
be  so  hot  by-and-by.' 

1  Well,  well,  and  I  must  go  round  the 
farm,'  said  old  Wichelow. 

He  got  up  and  hobbled  away  without 
further  farewell.  Rhoda  walked  back  towards 
Fanelands.  On  the  border  of  the  woods  she 
met  old  Micah  Yates. 

'  There'll  be  the  singing  to-night,  I  sup- 
pose, ma'am,'  he  said,  '  as  usual  ?' 

Rhoda  answered  him  quickly  : 

'  No,  not  to-night,  Micah  ;  I  cannot  come 
to-night.  To-morrow  —  or  Friday.  Will 
you  tell  them  all  it  will  be  Friday  instead  ?' 

1  I'll  tell  them,  ma'am.     We'll  all  be  there.' 

Rhoda  walked  on.     She  was  in  a  restless 
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mood,  created  by  the  conflict  of  many  feel- 
ings. The  sight  of  Anthony  Dexter  had 
shattered  the  calm  happiness  that  had  grown 
into  her  life  ;  she  hardly  knew  what  the 
strange  feeling  wTas  that  had  taken  its  place. 
She  told  herself  that  she  wTas  sorry  he  should 
have  come  in  her  way,  that  she  had  seen 
him  once  more  ;  in  reality  she  knew  that 
it  was  joy  that  had  risen  up  triumphant  at 
the  sight  of  his  face  ;  and  deep  in  her  heart 
was  a  stronsf,  unacknowledged  desire  to  see 
him  yet  again. 

The  weather  was  still  sultry  and  close  ; 
in  the  shut-in,  low-lying  grounds  of  Fanelands 
Hall  the  stagnant  air  seemed  weighted  with 
a  languid  unrest.  Rhoda  would  not  go  into 
the  house :  she  wandered  about  the  garden, 
plucking  the  overblown  roses  from  the 
straggling  bushes,  setting  herself,  in  an 
aimless,  desultory  way,  to  wThat  had  become 
her  daily  task,  the  care  of  the  long  untended 
plants    and    flowers.      She    worked    on    till 
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dinner-time,  and  afterwards,  in  the  afternoon, 
went  back  into  the  garden  with  a  book, 
thinking  she  was  tired  enough  to  be  able  to 
rest.  But  her  thoughts  would  not  follow  her 
eyes  along  the  page  :  soon  she  rose  and 
walked  to  and  fro  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
the  cawing  rooks  calling  around  her  with 
harsh  voices  :  and  after  a  while  she  returned 
to  the  house  again. 

The  great  hall  was  cooler  than  the  heated 
air  outside.  She  sat  for  a  while  on  the 
cushioned  seat  beneath  the  stained  window 
with  her  book  open  upon  her  knee  ;  then,  as 
the  day  began  to  wane,  she  sent  to  the  lodge 
for  little  Rufus  Stockbridge,  and  seated  her- 
self before  the  organ,  feeling  that  with  its 
voice  she  might  be  able  to  unburden  herself 
of  some  of  the  restless  emotion  that  worked 
within  her. 

She  waited  ;  but  the  little  boy  did  not 
come ;  and  presently  the  maid  she  had  sent 
for  him  returned,  and  said  that  he  was  out 
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gleaning  in  a  field  some  distance  away.  Still 
Rhoda  sat  before  the  organ  :  she  had  already- 
opened  it,  and  she  let  her  hands  rest  on 
the  keys,  striking  now  and  again  one  of  the 
dumb  notes.  The  big  outer  door  was  open  ; 
the  golden  light  of  early  evening  lay  over 
the  lawn  outside,  and  entered  the  doorway, 
lingering  about  the  further  end  of  the  hall. 

Rhoda  sat  with  her  eyes  on  the  tall  pipes 
that  rose  up  high  above  her  head,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  her  with  their  silence  : 
everywhere  was  the  oppressive,  sultry  hush, 
broken  only  by  the  monotonous,  constant 
cawing  of  the  rooks.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
she  sat  there  in  the  shaded  gray  beyond  the 
yellow  haze  about  the  door,  that  she  and  the 
organ  were  growing  each  into  the  other, 
becoming  one,  and  that  if  she  still  sat  on 
with  her  hands  upon  the  voiceless  keys,  she 
would  soon  have  no  power  to  move  or  speak, 
until  the  organ,  too,  was  released  from  its 
bond  of  silence. 
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Then  her  ear  caught  faintly  the  sound  of 
footsteps  on  the  drive  ;  but  she  did  not  turn  : 
the  footsteps  seemed  to  mount  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  door  ;  and  still  she  did  not 
turn  :  though  her  ear  heard,  her  conscious- 
ness only  half  accepted  her  hearing's  message  ; 
and  she  still  sat  without  moving,  her  hands 
pressing  down  the  waiting  keys. 

Then  at  last  the  clock  struck  out  six 
vibrating-  notes.  The  sound  roused  her  from 
her  dreaminess,  and  she  turned  and  saw  a 
man  standing  in  the  doorway.  She  could 
not  see  his  face  because  of  the  stronger  light 
behind  him  ;  but  she  knew  at  once  that  it  was 
Anthony  Dexter  ;  and  in  the  first  moment 
it  seemed  neither  strange  nor  startling  that 
he  should  be  standing  there. 

'  May  I  come  in  ?'  he  said  ;  and  advanced 
without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

Rhoda  rose  to  her  feet,  but  she  did  not 
come  forward, 

1  I  have  come,'  said  Anthony,  'to  pay  my 
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bridal  call,  to  offer  my  congratulations  on 
your  marriage.  I  ought  to  have  rung  the 
bell,  I  know,  but  it  seemed  superfluous  when 
the  door  was  so  wide  open.' 

*  When  did  you  come  ?'  said  Rhoda. 

'  A  few  minutes  ao-o.' 

o 

'  From  Wrexholme,  where  we  were  yester- 
day ?' 

1  Yes.  I  found  out  at  the  inn  that  you 
really  had  been  there.  At  first  I — well, 
never  mind.  I  did  not  know  that  Wrexholme 
was  so  near  this  country.' 

1  You  are  staying  there  ?' 

'  I  was  ;  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  am  going 
on  to  Weyminster  to  play  at  a  concert,  and 
I  thought  I  would  take  Fanelands  on  my  way.' 

1  It  must  be  out  of  your  way.' 

'It  is  — a  little  ;  but  I  wanted  to  pay  my 
bridal  call.' 

Rhoda  was  standing  by  the  organ,  her 
hand  resting  on  the  lower  key-board.  She 
crushed  down  the  notes  as  she  said  : 
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1  My  husband  is  not  here.' 

'  Then  I  can  only  do  half  my  duty  ;  I  can 
only  congratulate^^.' 

'  It  is  a  pity,'  Rhoda  said,  *  that  you  came 
out  of  your  way  for  such  a  small  duty.' 

1  Is  it  a  pity  ?'  He  looked  round  the  hall, 
and  back  at  Rhoda's  face.      '  I  don't  know.' 

He  touched  the  orphan. 

•  Do  you  play  this  ?'  he  said. 

4  I  have  been  learning.'  She  hesitated. 
'  Paul  has  taught  me.' 

1  Your  husband  ?  Ah  yes,  I  remember  ; 
he  has  a  knowledge  of  music.  Will  you  let 
me  hear  his  pupil  ?' 

'  I  play  badly.' 

1  Let  me  give  you  a  lesson.' 

She  shook  her  head. 

1  Do  you  go  on  to  Weyminster  to-night  ?' 
she  asked. 

'  No  ;  to-morrow.' 

A  maid  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
hall. 
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I  Little  Stockbridge  is  back  now,  ma'am,' 
she  said,  '  and  he  would  like  to  see  you.' 

'  He  can  come  in,'  Rhoda  said. 

The  maid  stepped  back  a  fewT  paces  and 
made  a  beckoning  sign,  and  Rufus  Stock- 
bridge  came  forward,  panting  and  hot. 

I I  have  just  got  back,  ma'am,'  he  said, 
•  and  mother,  she  told  me  as  how  you'd  sent  ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I  will  blow  now, 
ma'am,  as  soon  as  you  please.' 

1  I    don't    think '     Rhoda  began,    and 

paused  :  in  the  pause  Anthony  Dexter,  stand- 
ing close  to  the  organ,  passed  his  hands  over 
the  soundless  keys. 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment ;  there  was  an  eager,  half-fearful  look 
on  her  face. 

'  Will  you  play  ?'  she  said. 

He  did  not  answer  ;  for  a  moment  his  eyes 
met  hers  ;  then  he  sat  clown  and  began  to 
pull  out  the  stops. 

Rhoda  moved   over    to    the   fireplace.      It 
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was  bare  and  desolate  now  ;  but  she  sat 
down  and  looked  into  its  cold  emptiness,  her 
back  to  the  organ,  as  often,  in  the  winter 
evenings,  she  had  sat  and  watched  the  flames, 
and  half  expected  to  hear  the  dumb  notes 
sound.  The  stillness  seemed  to  last  a  long 
time  ;  she  heard  and  yet  did  not  hear  the 
cawing  of  the  rooks  outside  ;  she  waited  with 
a  sort  of  trembling  terror,  and  yet  with 
passionate  longing,  for  the  music  to  begin. 
The  pipes  were  filled  now  ;  the  organ  was 
alive  ;  and  once  more  Anthony  Dexter  bent 
forward  and  touched  the  keys,  and  made  it 
speak. 


CHAPTER  X. 

O  Mother,  Mary  Mother, 
Three  days,  three  nights  between  Hell  and  Heaven  ! 

D.  G.  ROSSETTI. 

It  was  twilight  when  the  music  ceased  ;  all 
the  gold  had  gone  out  of  the  light  ;  the  gray 
ghost  of  the  dead  day  walked  in  the  hall  and 
in  the  lonely  garden  outside. 

Anthony  Dexter  ceased  his  playing,  and 
turned  and  looked  round.  Rhoda  was  stand- 
ing a  few  yards  away  from  him  :  her  face 
was  dim,  and  he  could  not  see  the  quiver  of 
her  lips  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  light 
of  the  faded  sunset  had  passed  into  her  eyes. 

1  You  must  go,'  she  said  after  a  minute. 

He  did  not  answer.  She  waited  a  little 
while  with  her  shining  eyes  looking  into  the 
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shadow  in  which  he  stood  ;  then  suddenly 
she  turned  away  from  him  ;  and  before  he 
could  touch  or  speak  to  her  she  was  gone. 

Half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  then,  very 
slowly,  and  pausing  every  now  and  again, 
Rhoda  came  down  the  staircase  and  stole, 
with  wary  eyes  and  tread,  into  the  hall.  It 
was  empty  ;  the  dim  twilight  held  a  vacant 
loneliness  ;  she  waited  awhile,  standing  in 
the  darkness  made  by  the  organ's  shadow  ; 
then  she  moved  on  through  the  open  door 
out  into  the  quiet  garden. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  was  an  avenue  of 
copper  beeches  :  it  had  once  been  a  carriage- 
way up  to  the  house,  but  it  had  not  been 
used  for  many  years,  and  the  grass  had 
covered  the  space  between  the  rows  of  trees. 
Rhoda  took  her  way  to  this  avenue,  and 
paced  up  and  down  beneath  the  dusky 
branches.  The  brown,  dark  leaves  looked 
weird  in  the  waning  light ;  there  was  a  sense 
of  disquiet  in  the  still  air,  a  weight  of  fore- 
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boding  in  the  heavy  sky.  To  Rhoda  every- 
thing looked  unreal  and  strange  ;  a  glamour 
lay  over  the  eyes  of  her  mind,  a  fever  of 
excitement  made  her  blood  run  hot  and  fast. 
She  walked  from  end  to  end  of  the  avenue, 
her  hands  clasped  together  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  her  face  looking  up  through  the 
sad  -  coloured  branches  to  the  sullen  sky 
beyond.  There  was  no  clear  thought  in  her 
mind  ;  emotions,  impulses,  dormant  for  many 
months,  were  awake  and  strong  once  more, 
and  swept  away  the  power  to  think. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  she  came  back  to 
the  house.  She  paused  in  the  hall  to  tell 
the  servants  that  she  wanted  nothing  more 
that  evening,  then  went  on  up  to  her  room. 
It  was  not  late,  but  she  shut  herself  in  for  the 
night,  and  locked  the  door.  She  did  not 
undress,  and  she  did  not  strike  a  light  :  she 
went  over  to  the  window  and  threw  it  open 
as  wide  as  it  would  go  ;  then,  leaning  her 
elbows   on  the   sill    outside,    she    rested    her 
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chin  upon  her  hands,  and  looked  out  into 
the  darkness. 

The  sky  was  clouded,  and  there  were  no 
stars ;  the  air  was  motionless  and  sultry ; 
there  was  no  sound.  The  girl's  face  was 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  still  shone  ;  there  was 
a  whirling  in  her  brain,  and  in  the  silence 
she  could  hear  the  loud,  fast  beating  of  her 
heart.  Later  on,  a  little  thin  breeze  stirred 
the  heavy  air  and  made  a  light  rustling  in 
the  trees  ;  and  by  -  and  -  by  it  increased  in 
strength  and  came  in  long  sweeps  through 
the  trembling  leaves. 

The  time  went  on  :  the  servants  had  gone 
to  bed  now,  and  all  the  house  was  in  dark- 
ness. Rhoda  still  stood  by  the  window, 
leaning  out,  and  looking  through  the  blank- 
ness  that  met  her  outward  sight  into  a  strange 
world,  wherein  good  and  evil  masqueraded 
in  perplexing  guise,  and  the  soul  of  one  took 
on  the  form  of  the  other. 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning  when 
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she  unlocked  her  door  and  went  down  into 
the  garden.  In  her  pocket  was  the  pencil- 
case  "she  had  found  at  Heather  Den,  and 
which  she  had  taken  from  the  drawer  where 
it  had  been  locked  out  of  sight  for  nine 
months.  Anthony  had  said  he  was  to  leave 
Fanelands  in  the  morning ;  yet  she  felt  sure 
he  would  come  again  ;  and  as  she  wandered 
about  the  garden  in  the  freshness  of  the 
early  day,  as  she  sat  in  the  hall  and  toyed 
with  the  breakfast  that  had  been  prepared 
for  her,  she  had  no  thought  but  of  his 
coming.  She  awaited  him  with  a  feeling 
that  was  almost  dread,  but  with  a  certainty 
of  expectation. 

It  was  still  early  when  he  came.  Rhoda 
met  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  big  door. 
She  made  no  pretence  of  surprise  at  seeing 
him. 

'  I  knew  you  would  come,'  she  said. 

He  followed  her  back  into  the  hall. 

'  How  did  you  know  ?' 

vol.   11.  21 
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She  did  not  answer  the  question.  She  put 
her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  drew  out  the 
pencil-case. 

'  This  is  yours,'  she  said.  '  I  found  it  at 
Heather  Den.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
it  back  to  you.' 

Anthony  Dexter  took  the  pencil-case  and 
stood  for  a  little  while  silent  before  her. 

I  You  do  not  ask  me  to  sit  down,'  he  said 
at  last. 

I I  am  going  up  to  Heather  Den — almost 
directly.' 

1  I  may  go  with  you  ?' 

1  But  you  are  going  to  Weyminster — to  the 
concert.' 

'  I  have  altered  my  plans.  I  have  written 
to  say  I  cannot  play.' 

1  You  are  not  going  away  to-day  ?' 

There  was  a  sharp,  frightened  intonation  in 
Rhoda's  voice. 

'  I  don't  know/ 

She  turned  and  walked  a  few  paces  down 
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the    hall,    and    stood     looking     away    from 
him. 

'  Come  out  into  the  garden/  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head. 

'I  must  speak  to  you,'  he  said,  'before 
I  go.' 

'  What  have  you  to  say  ?' 

1  Only  good-bye.' 

'  That  can  be  said  here — and  quickly.' 

'  I     know,    and    yet It    is    gloomy 

here ;     I    would    rather    say    it    in    the    sun- 
shine.' 

She  did  not  speak,  and  after  a  pause  he 
went  on  : 

'  Give  me  only  ten  minutes.  It  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again.' 

She  stood  with  her  face  still  turned  away 
from  him. 

1  I  suppose  not.' 

'  Can't  you  spare  me  ten  minutes,'  he 
said,  '  out  of  the  whole  of  your  married 
life  r 
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She  turned  and  walked  past  him  to  the 
open  door,  and  he  followed  her  out  into  the 
sunshine. 

An  hour  later  Rhoda  Garnet  came  back 
into  the  hall  alone.  She  sat  down  before 
the  organ,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  the 
uncovered  keys  ;  and  she  sat  almost  in  the 
same  position  for  a  long  time,  moving  very 
slightly  now  and  again. 

The  day  passed  heavily  ;  a  great  listless- 
ness  followed  upon  the  excitement  of  the 
morning  :  now  that  Rhoda  believed  tempta- 
tion to  be  over,  the  thought  of  it  became 
perilously  sweet ;  now  that  she  had  found 
strength  to  send  away  the  man  whose  music, 
whose  presence  even,  influenced  her  so 
strangely,  a  half-conscious  desire  awoke  in 
her  to  see  him  again.  As  the  afternoon 
wore  away,  the  weight  of  depression  grew 
heavier  ;  she  felt  very  lonely  and  miserable 
when,  towards  dusk,  she  strolled  out  of  the 
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quiet   house,  and   went  to  walk  again  in   the 
avenue  of  copper  beeches. 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  and  when  she 
was  about  to  go  back  to  the  empty  rooms, 
that  Anthony  Dexter  came  out  of  the  village 
inn.  He  had  not  kept  his  promise  of  the 
morning ;  he  had  not  gone  away.  He  had 
waited  in  the  inn  all  the  afternoon  ;  now,  in 
the  evening,  he  went  back  once  more  to 
Fanelands  Hall.  He  found  Rhoda  in  the 
garden,  and  he  found  her  worn  out  and 
lonely. 

That  night  there  was  a  great  storm  of 
rain  ;  it  beat  against  the  side  of  the  house 
where  Rhoda  watched.  She  drew  her  chair 
close  to  the  open  window,  and,  sitting  down, 
let  the  rain  drive  in  upon  her  face  and 
breast.  The  storm  was  welcome  to  her  ;  the 
fierce,  dashing  rain  answered  to  something  in 
herself  that  clamoured  for  release,  develop- 
ment, dominion  ;  her  heart  leaped  with  a  wild 
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exhilaration  that  grew  and  grew  as  the  night 
went  on. 

She  sat  on  by  the  window  till  the  gray  of 
the  dawn  was  lost  in  the  clearer  light  of  the 
sunrise  ;  then  she  rose,  and  began  to  move 
about  the  room,  and  presently  went  down- 
stairs and  out  of  the  house. 

The  rain  had  cleared  the  heavy  air,  and 
made  it  fresh  and  sweet ;  the  day  was  one 
of  quiet  beauty  ;  a  little  breeze  blew  lightly 
in  the  woods  and  the  garden,  and  swept  with 
bolder  force  across  the  heath. 

Rhoda  felt  no  fatigue  after  her  sleepless 
watching  ;  the  fever  of  the  night  was  upon 
her  still,  and  with  it  the  same  sense  of  ex- 
pectation that  had  filled  her  the  morning 
before.  Yet  to-day  was  not  as  yesterday ; 
for  whereas  then  the  knowledge  of  Paul's 
absence  had  caused  her  heart  to  tremble, 
now  the  thought  that  he  was  far  away  gave 
her  a  delirious  sense  of  freedom  :  yesterday 
she  had  looked  to  him  as  a  saviour  ;  to-day 
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the  strange  spirit  that  possessed  her  showed 
him  as  a  gaoler  to  her  eyes.  She  said  to 
herself  that  she  would  see  Anthony  Dexter 
once  more  this  morning,  and  then  never 
again  ;  but  the  once  more  was  near,  and  the 
never  again  seemed  a  very  long  way  off. 

In  old  Wichelow's  cornfields  the  men  and 
women  were  hard  at  work  :  a  good  deal  of 
the  corn  had  been  carried,  but  there  was  a 
field  that  must  be  cleared  by  the  morrow 
evening  before  the  Sunday's  rest,  and  the 
workers  knew  that  they  must  labour  hard  to 
finish  their  task.  They  worked  steadily. 
In  the  evening  Rhoda  would  come  to  the 
clearing  in  the  wood,  and  break  with  her 
singing  the  hard  monotony  of  their  life,  and 
they  shortened  the  time  set  apart  for  dinner 
and  tea  in  order  to  be  free  to  meet  her  at  the 
usual  hour. 

The  sun  dipped  down  towards  the  edge 
of  the  heath  ;  the  shadows  of  the  harvesters 
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stretched  far  across  the  field  ;  the  breeze  that 
had  blown  all  day  died  away  as  the  sky  grew 
red  with  the  sunset.  Then  gradually  the 
colour  faded  from  the  sky  and  earth,  and  the 
twilight  came  softly. 

'  This'll  be  the  last  load,'  said  one  of  the 
men,  pausing  for  a  minute  to  wipe  his  brow. 
'  To-morrer  '11  finish  it  well.' 

'  It  will  so,'  said  another. 

1  We'll  be  in  time  for  she,'  said  a  woman. 

1  Ay,  and  she'll  wait  a  bit  for  us  if  we're 
late,'  said  Micah  Yates. 

In  the  corner  of  the  field  old  Wichelow 
stood  looking  on.  He  advanced  when  he 
saw  the  people  preparing  to  leave  off  work. 

1  It  must  all  be  in  by  to-morrow  evening,' 
he  said;  '  mind  that.  I'll  have  no  lazy 
workers  in  my  hire.  I  know  what  a  day's 
work  ought  to  be,  and  those  that  take  my 
wages  must  earn  them.' 

'  It'll  be  done  for  sure,  master,'  said  old 
Micah. 
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Boniface  Wichelow  stood  for  a  minute, 
measuring  with  his  keen  eyes  the  space  that 
yet  remained  to  be  cleared ;  then  with  a 
grunt  he  turned  and  hobbled  away. 

When  he  had  gone,  the  people  trooped 
off  in  a  straggling  line  towards  the  woods. 
It  was  a  little  past  the  usual  hour  of  meeting, 
they  knew,  and  they  hurried  along  as  fast  as 
their  tired  bodies  would  allow  them  to  move. 
With  their  weary,  shuffling  feet  they  followed 
the  path  through  the  wood  ;  some  of  the 
faces  took  on  a  faint  brightness  of  expecta- 
tion as  they  neared  the  open  space ;  the 
lagging  footsteps  became  brisker.  But  when 
at  last  they  reached  the  clearing,  the  first 
man  stopped  short. 

'She's  not  come,'  he  said. 

There  was  incredulity  on  the  people's 
faces  as  they  came  out  from  amongst  the 
trees  into  the  open  space ;  it  changed  to 
blank  disappointment,  mingled  with  a  dull 
wonder,    when    they    saw    that    their    leader 
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had  spoken  the  truth.  Rhoda  was  not 
there. 

'  She'll  come  presently,'  said  one. 

They  waited,  leaning  on  their  pitchforks 
or  against  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 

1  Maybe  she's  ill,'  somebody  said  at  last. 

'  Nay,  she's  not  weakly,  and  she  'Id  have 
sent  to  tell  us.' 

'  Or  she's  forgot,'  hazarded  another. 

1  Have  you  ever  knowed  her  to  forget  us  ?' 
old  Micah  Yates  said,  turning  with  a  sort  of 
anger  to  the  last  speaker. 

'  She'll  come  yet,'  said  a  woman. 

'  Ay,  she'll  come,'  Micah  repeated. 

The  twilight  grew  deeper.  It  was  strange 
to  be  in  this  place,  associated  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  waited  with  the  singing  that  had 
arisen  thence  for  so  many  years,  and  to  meet 
only  silence.  The  silence  awed  them  as 
they  stood  ;  by-and-by  the  voices  ceased  to 
speak,  and  they  waited  in  dumb  patience. 

They  waited    till    the   twilight    had   faded 
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and  passed  away  ;  they  waited,  fearing  to 
go,  lest  she  for  whom  they  looked  should 
come  at  last ;  they  waited  till  the  air  grew 
chill  and  the  night  was  close  at  hand.  But 
Rhoda  did  not  come. 


CHAPTER   XL 

Hope  led  me  all  the  way, 
With  eyes  of  promise  fair, 
And  waving  golden  hair  ; 

But  at  the  threshold  paused  and  would  not  stay. 
Within,  grim-eyed  and  gray, 
In  Love's  own  kingdom  lay 
Despair. 

Paul  Garnet  walked  with  long,  even  strides 
across  the  heather.  The  cool  breeze  met 
him  as  he  went,  and  blew  with  refreshing 
softness  on  his  brow  ;  he  carried  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  There  was  a  gentle  upward  slope 
of  the  ground  till  he  had  reached  the  top  ; 
he  could  not  see  across  the  wide  expanse  of 
heath  that  stretched  away  to  the  wooded 
descent  leading  down  to  Fanelands  Hall. 
He  was  soon  at  the  brow  of  the  slope,  and 
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the  bare,  flat  space  lay  clear  before  him  ;  but 
he  would  not  let  his  eyes  run  on  ahead  with 
his  heart  ;  he  looked  down  at  the  ground  ; 
there  was  so  much  that  might  deceive  his 
sight,  and  give  false  confirmation  to  the  wait- 
ing hope  within  him. 

He  went  on  steadily,  rather  slackening 
than  hurrying  his  pace  ;  he  glanced  some- 
times to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  but  never 
straight  ahead  ;  he  knew  every  yard  of  the 
heath,  and  he  could  tell  exactly  where  he 
was  without  looking  about  him.  He  reached 
and  passed  the  little  hollow,  from  which, 
concealed  by  the  heather,  he  had  seen  and 
spoken  to  Anthony  Dexter  for  the  first  time. 
The  incident  came  back  to  him  as  he  passed 
the  spot :  he  turned  his  mind  away  from  it 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  yet  held  a 
touch  of  jealous  disquietude. 

He  went  on  ;  a  little  space  of  sand  lay 
yellow  amidst  the  purple  of  the  heather ; 
further  on  a  gorse-bush  broke  the  sameness 
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of  the  colouring.  Paul  knew  them  both ; 
they  were  landmarks  to  his  watching  eyes  ; 
a  few  yards  ahead,  he  would  pass  a  little 
heap  of  stones,  then  another  clump  of  gorse, 

and    then He  strode  on,  still  looking 

on  the  ground,  as  he  had  done  when  he  had 
followed  the  same  path  six  nights  ago  ;  he 
reached  the  point  where  on  that  other  even- 
ing he  had  paused  ;  and  he  paused  again, 
and  looked  up,  straight  before  him,  at  last. 

The  heather  stretched  away,  its  solitude 
unbroken,  to  where,  half  a  mile  ahead,  the 
trees  rose  up,  barring  the  view  ;  and  between 
him  and  them  was  nothing,  except  the  rough, 
broken  ground,  and  the  fading  yellow  sun- 
light. Paul  stood  quite  still,  looking  with 
fixed  eyes  into  the  emptiness  that  lay  before 
him.  A  slight  flush  rose  to  his  cheeks,  and 
his  lips  pressed  each  other  more  closely  ;  but 
he  showed  no  other  sign  of  disappointment 
or  of  anger.  He  did  not  wait  long.  Soon 
he  moved  on  again,  with  the  same  measured 
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step  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  heath  ; 
but  now  he  looked  forward  instead  of  on  the 
ground,  and  though  his  mouth  was  set  firmly, 
his  eyes  had  a  strained,  searching  look. 

He  reached  the  edge  of  the  open  ground, 
and  entered  the  sloping  wood  that  led  down 
to  Fanelands.  He  crossed  a  corner  of  the 
village  and  entered  his  own  grounds  by  the 
lodge-gate.  In  the  drive,  about  half-way  up 
to  the  house,  little  Rufus  Stockbridge,  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  was  crawling  slowly  from 
side  to  side. 

'  What  the  devil  are  you  doing  here  ?'  said 
Paul. 

The  boy  got  up  hurriedly,  and  made  a 
snatch  at  a  lock  of  his  front  hair. 

1  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  he  said,  with  a  catching 
of  the  breath  that  was  caused  partly  by  his 
own  private  distress,  and  partly  by  fear  of 
the  questioner,  '  I've  lost  the  half-a-crown.' 

There  were  traces  of  tears  on  his  freckled 
face  ;  his  under-lip  trembled. 
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1  What  half-crown  ?     What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'  What  the  gentleman  give  me.' 

The  tears  broke  forth  again,  and  two 
grimy  sets  of  knuckles  were  stuffed  into  the 
eyes  from  which  they  flowed. 

'  What  gentleman  ?  Speak  out  at  once, 
and  tell  me  what  you  mean.' 

There  was  something  in  Paul  Garnet's 
voice  that  stopped  the  boy's  tears. 

'  Him  what  plays  the  organ,'  he  said, 
shrinking  away  as  he  spoke  ;  '  what  was  here 
last  year,  the  first  time  ever  I  blowed.' 

1  He  has  been  here  again  ?' 

The  words  were  rather  an  assertion  than 
a  question. 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  And  he  played  ?' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

Paul  Garnet  went  on  up  the  drive.  He 
entered  the  house  by  the  side-door,  and 
found  his  way  into  the  hall.  It  was  empty  ; 
the  organ  stood  open.      He  called  :   '  Rhoda  !' 
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There  was  no  answer.  He  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  called  again  :  '  Rhoda !' 
Still  the  silence. 

As  he  waited  before  mounting  the  stairs, 
the  door  into  the  servants'  wing  opened,  and 
Mrs.  Shand,  the  housekeeper  he  had  had  for 
many  years,  came  into  the  hall. 

1  Where  is  your  mistress  ?'  Paul  asked. 

'  She  didn't  write,  then,  sir  ?' 

1  Write  ?     N —     Answer  my  question.' 

'  She  went,  sir,  yesterday.' 

1  Yes  ;  go  on.' 

'  I  was  to  say,  if  you  should  ask,  that  she 
had  gone  away.' 

'If  I   should '     Paul  laughed.     'Was 

that  all  ?' 

1  That  was  all,  sir.' 

'Ah!  it's  all  right.' 

Mrs.  Shand  still  stood  hesitating,  while 
Paul  looked  at  her  with  sightless  eyes.  At 
last  his  set  face  quivered,  and  he  spoke. 

1  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?'  he  said. 

VOL.    II.  2  2 
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'  I  thought,  sir '  the  woman  began. 

'  What  have  you  to  do  with  thinking  ?' 
Suddenly  Paul's  voice  strengthened  and 
broke  out  fierce  and  loud.  '  Damn  you, 
don't  think !'  he  cried.  '  It's  perdition  to 
think !' 

The  woman  turned,  but  before  she  had 
reached  the  door,  he  called  after  her. 

'  Mrs.  Garnet  was  to  have  joined  me  at 
Mercheston,'  he  said,  in  a  calm  voice. 
'  There  has  been  some  mistake,  and  I  have 
missed  her.  I  shall  follow  her  to  London 
to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  man,  my  lover,  with  whom  I  rode  sublime 
On  Fortune's  neck. 

Tennyson. 

Anthony  Dexter  lived  in  a  house  facing 
Hyde  Park.  It  was  occupied  by  a  little 
colony  of  artists  ;  a  writer,  two  painters,  and 
Anthony  Dexter,  who  had  a  room  on  the 
first  floor,  whence  his  music  could  not  reach 
and  disturb  the  writer,  who  lived  at  the  top 
of  the  house.  Anthony's  room  had  four 
windows  ;  two  looking  across  the  busy  road 
into  the  London  half-quiet  of  the  Park  ;  two 
at  the  back,  facing  a  large,  still  graveyard,  a 
silent  space  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  of  life. 
An  organ  came  from  the  back  wall  far  out 
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into  the  room,  leaving  a  deep  recess  on  either 
side  of  it.  In  one  recess  the  window  was 
wide  and  low,  and  through  it  could  be  seen 
the  branches  of  the  trees  that  rose  above  and 
covered  the  tombstones  ;  in  the  other  the 
window  was  of  a  high,  narrow  shape,  and  it 
showed  no  glimpse  of  what  lay  beyond  it, 
being  filled  with  stained  glass. 

The  colours  of  the  glass  were  of  a  wonder- 
ful richness  ;  the  subject  was  the  awakening 
of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  In  the  lower  half  of 
the  window  a  gray,  mailed  knight,  amidst  a 
mass  of  rich  green  and  flowers  of  brilliant 
red,  bent  forward  and  touched  the  shoulder 
and  the  golden  hair  of  the  princess,  who 
slept,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand,  her 
blue  robe  falling  in  quaint,  lead -divided 
sections  to  her  red-shoed  feet.  In  the  upper 
part,  the  figure  of  Love  stood,  a  halo  round 
his  head,  one  hand  uplifted,  the  other  holding 
a  branch  of  green,  with  three  roses  in  a  full 
red    bloom  ;    red,   feathered   wings   stretched 
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out  behind  him  across  the  flowing  blue  of  the 
background,  and  others,  furled  about  his 
white  garment,  added  a  touch  of  passion  to 
his  purity.  Between  the  knight  and  the 
princess,  hidden  here  and  there  by  her  hair 
and  his  outstretched  arm,  a  scroll  ran,  bear- 
ing the  words  from  the  song  of  Solomon  : 
1  Surge,  arnica  mea,  speciosa  mea,  et  veni  :' 
across  the  sky  behind  the  figure  the  motto 
showed  :  '  Fortis  ut  mors  dilectio '  :  and  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  window 
were  bordered  with  a  space  of  vivid  green, 
in  which,  in  glowing  letters  of  red,  the 
triumphant  words  repeated  themselves  again 
and  again  :  '  Omnia  vincit  amor.' 

The  window,  the  work  of  an  artist  little 
known  at  the  time  he  had  designed  and 
carried  it  out,  had  been  left  to  Anthony 
Dexter  by  an  uncle  who  had  discerned  in 
him  a  certain  artistic  sympathy  which  his  own 
children  had  failed  to  inherit.  At  first  Anthony 
was    not    much  pleased    with    the    bequest  ; 
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he  cared  little  for  any  art  but  music,  and  the 
stained  window  was  a  sort  of  white  elephant 
that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with.  But 
he  did  not  like  to  part  with  it  ;  and  when  he 
arranged  to  take  his  rooms  in  St.  George's 
Terrace  for  a  term  of  years,  he  had  one  of 
the  windows  altered  in  such  a  way  that  the 
stained  glass  could  be  fitted  into  it.  Since 
then  the  beauty,  the  marvellous  colour  of 
the  window,  had  become  associated  with  all 
that  he  thought  out  and  did  in  his  own  art, 
until  the  two  became  almost  unconsciously, 
and  quite  indivisibly,  blended  in  his  mind  ; 
and  in  his  music  he  found  the  vivid  colours  of 
the  glass,  and  in  the  glass  found  harmonies. 

It  was  before  this  window  that  Rhoda 
stood,  gazing  at  it  intently,  while  Anthony 
Dexter,  moving  about  the  room,  collected 
various  papers  and  note-books  together. 
After  a  time  he  came  and  stood  behind  her. 
She  turned  suddenly. 

'  What  does  it  mean  ?'  she  said,  '  the  words 
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that  run  all  round  the  frame  ?  They  are  the 
same  words  over  and  over  again,  but  I  cannot 
read  them.' 

1  Love  conquers  all.' 

'  It  is  true,'  she  said,  with  a  flashing  smile  ; 
'  it  is  the  very  truth,  the  only  truth  a  woman 
needs  to  know.'  She  looked  at  Anthony 
with  the  smile  still  lingering.  '  Play  me 
again,'  she  said,  'the  music  that  taught  me 
the  truth.' 

He  sat  down  at  the  organ  and  played  the 
air  that  had  been  born  amidst  the  solitude 
and  the  sighing  winds  of  Heather  Den. 
Rhoda  listened,  still  standing  with  her 
eyes  upon  the  rich  beauty  of  the  window. 
Her  breath  came  faster  as  she  listened,  but 
her  face  no  longer  wore  the  look  of  doubt 
and  fear  that  had  troubled  it  when  first 
Anthony  had  touched  her  with  his  music : 
now  there  was  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  half 
exulting,  half  defiant,  and  a  look  of  determina- 
tion in  her  eyes.     When  the  music  ceased, 
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she  turned  and  came  a  few  steps  towards  the 
player ;  as  she  did  so,  her  eyes  met  the  view 
of  the  Park  through  the  front  window,  and 
she  stopped  to  look  at  it.  The  afternoon 
was  gray  ;  it  was  not  raining,  but  rain-clouds, 
borne  onwards  by  a  slow,  persistent  wind, 
covered  all  the  sky  ;  the  dusty  leaves  moved 
lazily ;  the  brown,  worn  grass  was  spotted 
with  poorly-clad  children,  gathered  in  little 
groups  or  running  hither  and  thither  in  their 
play.  The  scene  had  a  prosaic  sadness  about 
it ;  the  glory  of  the  summer  seemed  to  have 
passed  away,  leaving  only  dust  and  weariness 
to  the  drooping  trees  ;  there  was  no  beauty 
of  light  and  shade  on  the  sunless,  even-toned 
tract  of  grass  ;  the  poetry  of  childhood  found 
no  place  amidst  the  romping,  squalid  children 
and  the  uncomfortable  babies  in  the  peram- 
bulators. 

After  a  minute's  gaze,  Rhoda  turned  to 
the  vivid  colours  of  the  window  again. 

'  Beauty  and  music  and  love,'  she  said  half 
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aloud  ;  *  those  shall  be  the  whole  of  my  life. 
I  have — will  have — nothing  more  to  do  with 
the  cold  and  gray.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say  ?'  Anthony  asked, 
coming  close  to  her. 

'  Love  conquers  all  !'  she  said,  4  and  having 
conquered,  reigns.  I  give  myself  to  it — and 
you.' 

They  stood  side  by  side,  a  reckless  self- 
abandonment  in  their  faces,  while  in  the  front 
part  of  the  room  the  cold,  stern  light  of  the 
real  world  outside  came  in  and  fell  upon  the 
print  in  which  Anthony  had  first  seen  her 
face. 

A  few  hours  later  they  were  far  away  from 
the  stained  window,  the  dusty  Park,  the 
heavy  air  of  the  streets,  carried  by  a  rapid, 
onward  -  rushing  train,  further  and  further 
towards  the  sunlight  and  the  poetry  of  Italy. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

At  this  grief  my  heart  was  utterly  darkened  ;  and  what 
ever  I  beheld  was  death. — Confessions  of  St.  Augustin. 

It  was  evening.  Old  Boniface  Wichelow 
sat  on  the  settle  in  the  room,  where  the  last 
gleams  of  daylight  struggled  feebly  with  the 
advancing  night.  He  did  not  like  to  waste 
even  a  ray  of  light,  and  he  waited  to  go  to 
bed  till  the  darkness  should  be  fully  come. 

The  outer  door  was  locked  and  barred  as 
usual ;  in  the  kitchen,  Sally,  not  daring  to 
light  a  candle  till  her  master  should  have 
gone  upstairs,  sat  dozing  with  her  head  and 
arms  on  the  table.  Then,  all  at  once,  both 
Sally  and  old  Wichelow  were  roused,  the  one 
from  her  slumbers,  the  other  from  the  silent 
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heart-worship  of  his  god,  by  a  knocking  at 
the  door.  Sally  woke  up  with  a  start  and  a 
little  scream,  and  came  running  out  of  the 
kitchen  ;  old  Wichelow  came  with  slow,  cau- 
tious steps  into  the  passage. 

1  Are  you  there,  master  ?'  Sally  called  in  a 
loud,  piercing  whisper. 

4  Ay.' 

'  Shall  I  open  the  door,  master  ?' 

<  No.' 

1  Shall  I  fetch  a  candle,  master  ?' 

'No.' 

'  What  shall  I  do,  master  ?' 

1  Be  quiet.' 

Sally  withdrew  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
and  stood  on  the  threshold,  her  stupid, 
frightened  face  looking  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  passage.  Boniface  Wichelow  went 
along  to  the  little  grating  and  called  through 
it,  '  Who's  there  ?'  but  he  almost  knew  whose 
voice  would  answer. 

1  It  is  I,  Paul' 
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The  words  were  said  in  calm,  measured 
tones  ;  there  was  none  of  the  impatience  and 
anger  at  being  kept  waiting  that  the  old  man 
had  expected.  He  withdrew  the  bolts  and 
bar  and  opened  the  door,  and  Paul  entered. 

1 1  will  get  a  light,'  said  old  Wichelow. 
'  Sally,  bring  a  light.  I  do  not  care  for  light,' 
he  went  on,  following  Paul  into  the  room, 
*  not  when  I  am  alone ;  it  hurts  my  eyes. 
But  now  that  I  have  company ' 

1 1  want  no  light,'  Paul  broke  in  ;  'I  have 
only  to  speak  to  you,  and  I  can  speak  in  the 
darkness.' 

'  No  light  ?'  The  old  man  hobbled  quickly 
across  the  room.  '  Sally,  do  not  bring  a 
light.  Mr.  Garnet  does  not  care  for  light 
this  eveninor ' 

o 

When  he  turned,  Paul  was  standing  by 
one  of  the  windows,  a  tall,  dimly-outlined 
figure  against  the  dull  gray  of  the  sky  out- 
side.    Old  Wichelow  went  back  to  his  settle. 

'  How's  Rhody  ?'  he  said.      '  I  haven't  seen 
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her    since   Thursday,   and    this    is    Monday ; 
quite  a  long  time.' 

1  She  is  away  from  home,'  said  Paul  ;  'that 
is  why  you  have  not  seen  her.' 

'  Away  ?  Rhody  away  ?  Dear  me  !  I 
hope  there's  nothing  the  matter  ?' 

'  What  should  be  the  matter  ?' 

1  Oh,    nothing  ;   only   I   thought But 

it  is  so  sudden,  you  see  ;  and  she  never  told 
me  anything  about  it.' 

'  She  did  not  tell  you  that  she  was  to  join 
me  at  Mercheston,  and  that  we  were  going 
on  to  London  together  ?' 

1  No,  she  did  not  tell  me — no,  nothing.' 

1  The  plans  were  not  quite  settled  when 
she  was  here,'  said  Paul,  'and  the  letter  I 
wrote  to  her  from  Mercheston  did  not  reach 
her.' 

'  Did  not  reach  her  ?  You  should  inquire 
into  it.  The  postal  arrangements  about  here 
are  not  too  good  at  the  best  of  times.  You 
should  certainly  inquire  into  it.' 
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1  Damn  you !'  The  words  were  spoken 
under  Paul's  breath  ;  out  loud  he  said  : 
*  Did  not  reach  her  in  time,  I  mean.' 

'  For  what  ?' 

*  To  tell  her  where  she  was  to  meet  me. 
I  missed  her,  and  she  went  on  to  London 
alone.' 

1  Alone  ?' 

Paul  did  not  notice  the  question  nor 
the  faintly  sarcastic  tone  of  the  voice  that 
asked  it. 

1  I  followed  her  yesterday,'  he  said. 

1  And  you  are  back  to-day  !  You  did  not 
stay  long.  And  Rhody — why  did  she  not 
come  with  you  this  evening  ?' 

•  I  thought  I  told  you  ;  because  she  is  still 
away.' 

'Ah,  yes,  I   remember.     She  is  away,  and 
you  came  back  ?' 
1  Precisely.' 

1  Each  of  you  left  alone.' 
'  She  will  be  away  some  months,'  Paul  said. 
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1  I  cannot  leave  Fanelands  for  so  long.  I 
shall  go  to  London  only  for  a  day  now  and 
a^ain.' 

1  It  will  be  lonely  for  Rhody  all  alone.' 

'  I  have  many  friends  in  London  ;  she  will 
not  be  lonely.' 

'  And  she  has  a  friend  — our  lodger  of  last 
year  ;  he  lives  in  London,  I  believe.  By 
the  way,  he  was  here  last  week,  while  you 
were  away.' 

'  So  I  heard.' 

'Ah!  Rhody  would  tell  you.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  at  the  Hall,  I  was  told.' 

'You  were  told  rightly.' 

k  He  should  have  taken  charge  of  Rhody 
on  her  way  to  London — if  he  went  back  to 
London,  of  course,  I  mean.' 

'He  did.' 

Paul's  voice,  that  had  been  so  strong  and 
firm    hitherto,    said    the    last    words    with    a 
slight  falter.     Old  Wichelow  did  not  appear 
o  notice  him. 
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1 1  thought  perhaps  he  would,'  the  old  man 
said,  with  a  sort  of  snigger ;  '  I  thought  as 
much.' 

The  latent  sneer  in  Boniface  Wichelow's 
tone,  the  half-laugh  with  which  he  ended  his 
speech,  made  a  sudden  change  in  Paul's 
attitude  and  voice.  In  two  bounds  he  was 
beside  the  settle. 

1  Tell  me  what  you  mean,'  he  said. 

The  old  man  cowered  down  into  his  dark 
corner. 

'  Nothing,  Paul.  Paul,  I  mean  nothing,' 
he  cried,  in  a  jerky,  frightened  voice. 

Without  speaking,  Paul  left  the  room,  and 
returned  presently  with  a  lighted  candle. 
He  came  back  to  the  settle,  and  held  the 
candle  close  to  the  old  man's  face. 

1  Now,'  he  said,  '  tell  me  what  you  mean, 
and  tell  me  at  once.' 

Old  Wichelow  shrank  from  his  gaze,  but 
he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the 
fierce  eyes  before  him. 
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'  I  thought '  he  began. 

There  was  no  sarcasm  in  his  voice  now, 
only  a  trembling  fear. 

'  Go  on.' 

'  That  Rhody ' 

'  Go  on.' 

'  Might  have  left  you.' 

For  half  a  minute  there  was  intense,  dead 
silence  in  the  room  ;  the  two  faces,  the  old, 
white,  wrinkled  one,  and  the  other,  dark, 
set,  with  a  world  of  fierce,  crushed-back  pain 
in  it,  were  close  together,  vivid  in  the  light 
of  the  candle  that  flared  and  flickered  between 
them.  Then  suddenly  Paul  rose  up  and 
threw  the  candle  away  from  him,  and  in 
the  darkness  that  closed  over  the  space  of 
light  where  it  had  burned,  gave  a  sharp 
cry. 

1  You  have  spoken  the  truth,'  he  said. 

He  stood  there,  silent  again,  motionless, 
while  old  Wichelow,  crouching  on  the  settle, 
and  hidden  by  the  darkness,  let  his  frightened 
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face  relax  in  strange  contortions.  Presently 
Paul  came  back  to  .  the  settle  ;  he  kneeled 
down,  and  seized  one  of  the  old  man's  hands 
in  his,  crushing  it  in  the  strength  of  his 
grasp.  Boniface  winced  and  writhed,  but 
made  no  sound. 

'What  you  have  said  is  the  truth,'  Paul 
said,  with  low,  suppressed  utterance.  '  She 
has  left  me.' 

.  With—' 

'  With  Anthony  Dexter.'  Paul's  voice  rose 
in  a  groaning  laugh  ;  then  sank  immediately 
to  its  low,  concentrated  tone  again.  '  You 
and  I  know,'  he  said,  '  you  and  I  and  the 
devil,  we  three.  But  nobody  else.  You  re- 
member what  I  said  when  I  came  here 
to-night  ?' 

'  Ay  !'  the  old  man  said  softly. 

'  That  is  the  truth,  for  everybody  else  ; 
and  for  you — after  to-night.' 

1  But  how — if  she  never  comes  back  ?' 

'  She  will  come  back.' 
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As  Paul  said  the  words,  the  old  man 
shuddered,  hardly  knowing  why. 

'  You — but  you  will  not  forgive  her,  Paul  ?' 

•  No.' 

1  And  he  ?'  old  Wichelow  asked,  in  the 
whisper  to  which  his  voice  had  sunk.  '  Shall 
you  kill  him  ?' 

'  If  I  had  found  him  yesterday,  I  should 
have  killed  him.' 

1  You  did  not  find  him  ?' 

1  No  ;  but  sooner  or  later  he  must  bring 
her  back  to  London  again.' 

'  Till  then ' 

1  I  can  wait.' 

Paul  was  quiet  a  minute  ;  then,  with  a 
sudden  movement,  he  threw  the  old  man's 
hand  away  from  him  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

'You  know  now  what  has  happened,'  he 
said.  '  If  you  ever  tell  as  truth  anything 
other  than  what  I  have  willed  to  be  the 
truth,  I  shall  know  how  to  reckon  with  you.' 

He  crossed  the  room  and  went  down  the 
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passage,  and  old  Wichelow  heard  the  door 
bang  to.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  crouched 
up  on  the  settle  without  moving  :  Paul's 
presence,  his  words  and  manner,  something 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  had  created  in  the 
old  man  a  nervous  dread,  which  continued 
long  after  Paul  had  left  the  house.  But 
gradually  he  recovered  from  the  impression 
which  had  been  made  upon  him,  and  at  last 
he  got  down  from  his  seat  and  moved  slowly 
across  the  room. 

1  Poor  Rhody !'  he  muttered  ;  '  a  fool,  like 
all  the  rest — a  doting,  blind  fool  !'  All  at 
once  he  began  to  chuckle.  '  And  Paul  ?'  he 
said  ;  '  he  is  down  at  last !  Anyhow,  she  has 
paid  my  debt  to  Paul/ 

Paul  Garnet  went  out  on  to  the  heath. 
The  unheeding  stars  shone  faintly,  with  a 
mild,  benignant  light,  between  the  slow  clouds 
that  trailed  across  the  sky ;  the  stretch  of 
heather  lay  blank  and  dark  before  him.  He 
walked  on  at  a  slow,  even  pace,  till  he  was 
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about  a  mile  away  from  Heather  Den  ;  then, 
when  the  loneliness  around  him  was  complete, 
he  sat  down  upon  the  ground.  He  drew  his 
knees  up  nearly  to  his  chin  ;  his  head  bent 
over  them  ;  his  hands  clasped  them  round. 
And  so  he  sat  without  moving  for  two  long 
hours. 

The  night  grew  thick  about  him ;  the 
breeze  brushed  him  coldly  ;  the  dew  lay 
damp  upon  his  unshielded  head.  He  still 
sat  on,  his  body  rigid  and  motionless  as 
death,  his  heart  wrung  with  a  living  agony 
of  passionate  despair  and  pain  that,  by  its 
very  intensity,  destroyed  at  last  the  capacity 
to  suffer.  Worn  to  exhaustion,  Paul's  figure 
bent  and  swayed  ;  he  sank  upon  his  side  ; 
and  lying  in  the  heather,  in  the  place  where 
Anthony  Dexter  had  seen  him  first,  he  fell 
into  a  deep  and  heavy  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I,  if  I  sin,  sin  with  my  mind  and  will, 
And  if  the  price  of  sinning  be  my  soul, 
Then  let  it  perish  quickly. 

It  was  drawing  on  towards  sunset.  The 
broad  lagoon  lay  still,  offering  its  quiet  breast 
as  a  mirror  for  the  fairy  colouring  that 
clothes  the  sky  and  floats  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Venice  in  September.  Stretches  of 
motionless  opal  were  broken  here  and  there 
by  rippling  lines,  wherein  the  magic  light 
took  life  and  moved  and  danced  ;  far  off  the 
sky,  in  love  with  the  image  of  itself,  dipped 
down  to  reach  the  sea  ;  from  out  the  water 
rose  the  palaces  and  towers  of  the  floating 
town. 

On  the  lagoon  the  gloomy  gondolas,  like 
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realities  of  death  in  a  dream   of  life,  moved 
over  the  smooth  water  ;  in  one  of  them   sat 
Rhoda  Garnet  and  Anthony  Dexter.     Rhoda 
leaned    back   on   the   soft   cushions.      There 
was  a  languorous  grace  in  her  attitude  ;  one 
hand,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  gondola, 
touched  the  water  now  and  again  ;  the  light 
cloak    she    wore    was    unfastened,    and    had 
slipped    from     her    shoulders,     leaving    her 
throat  bare.     As  the  sun  sank,  the  sky  grew 
glorious  with  shaded   reds  and   pinks,  violet 
and   palest   blue,   and   the  wonderful   Venice 
green,    which,    finding   no    grass   wherein    to 
lay  down  its  beauty,  will  yet  not  quite  desert 
the  favoured   fairy  town,  but  shows  itself  at 
sunset  in   the  sky  ;  and   the  water,  drinking 
in    the    colours     glowing    and     brightening 
above,    painted    them    afresh    with    a    trans- 
parent   touch    that     made    their    richness    a 
marvel ;  till  the  whole  world  seemed  a  magic 
globe,  with  Venice   and   the   black   gondolas 
in   the    midst,  glory   divided    from    glory  by 
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the  life  of  men  and  the  floating  shadows  of 
death. 

Rhoda,  looking  from  sky  to  sea,  spoke 
after  a  space  of  silence. 

'I  never  knew,'  she  said,  'what  beauty- 
was  till  now.' 

1  Nor  I.'  Anthony's  eyes  were  on  her 
face.  '  You  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
you  have  ever  been.' 

She  smiled. 

'Yes;  I  know  it.  I  am  very  glad.  It 
proves  to  me  that  I  have  found  myself.' 

'  Give  me  the  credit.  You  would  never  have 
found  yourself  if  it  had  not  been  for  me.' 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said. 

'  When  I  first  saw  you ' 

'Oh  yes,'  she  broke  in  quickly;  'when 
you  first  saw  me,  I  thought  the  world  was  a 
wilderness   and  I  myself  a  pilgrim.' 

1  And  now  ?' 

'  Now  I  know  that  the  world  was  made 
for  life,  and  that  I  was  meant  to  live.' 
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He  looked  at  her  a  little  pensively. 

'  Yet,'  he  said  slowly,  '  you  were  very 
beautiful  all  that  time ;  there  was  a 
charm ' 

Her  laugh  had  a  discordant  note  in  it. 

'  The  charm  of  mystery.  Now  that  you 
know  me  for  what  I  am,  the  charm  is  gone  ; 
there  is  nothing  more  to  discover.' 

*  I  am  not  so  sure.' 

*  No,'  she  said  quickly ;  '  I  shall  never 
change  from  what  I  am  now.  I  shall  go 
on ' — her  voice  sank  and  died  away  into  a 
whisper  that  he  could  not  hear — '  further  and 
further  away  from  what  I  was,  until  I  die.' 

'  What  is  that  you  say  ?'  Anthony  asked. 

1  I  was  prophesying,'  she  said  lightly,  '  but 
prophecies  are  futile.  It  is  as  foolish  to  look 
forward  as  it  is  fatal  to  look  back.'  She 
paused  a  moment,  and  drew  her  cloak  up 
about  her.  '  We  will  go  on,'  she  said,  '  with- 
out thought  or  doubt,  to  the  very  end.' 

The  sunset  was   still  gorgeous  when   the 
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gondola  touched  the  stone  edge  of  the 
Piazzetta.  As  Rhoda  and  Anthony  walked 
down  the  wide  Piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  rich 
front  of  the  great  cathedral  was  shining  and 
brilliant  in  the  evening  light.  They  reached 
their  hotel  by  narrow  streets  and  little  bridges 
over  side  canals,  and  entered  it  from  the 
back. 

When  Rhoda  went  up  to  her  room,  the 
sky  was  still  pink  over  Santa  Maria  della 
Salute  and  beyond  San  Georgio,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  colouring  seemed  twofold 
after  the  sober  light  of  the  shadowed  side 
streets. 

At  table  d'hote  she  sat  next  to  a  stolid, 
prosperous  Englishman.  After  a  time  he 
passed  her  the  salt,  and  began  to  talk  to 
her. 

1  Have  you  been  long  in  Venice  ?'  he 
asked. 

'  Only  a  week.' 

'  A  week  is  not  long  for  Venice.' 
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1  No,'  she  answered  ;    '  it  has  passed  very 
quickly.' 

'  There  is  so  much  to  see,'  said  her  neigh- 
bour, looking  at  the  menu. 

1  Yes  ;  or  one  wants  to  2:0  on  seeina-  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again.' 

'  St.  Mark's  is  very  fine.' 

1  Very.' 

'  I  don't  know  which  is  the  finest,  the 
outside  or  the  interior.' 

1  I  have  not  been  inside.' 

'  Not  been  inside,  and  you  have  been  a 
week  in  Venice  ?' 

1  I  never  go  inside  anything,'  Rhoda  said. 

1  But — don't  you  think  you  ought  to  ?' 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  with  a 
grave,  half-puzzled  face.  He  knew  exactly 
what  he  ought  to  admire,  and  was  prepared 
to  do  it  cheerfully  ;  to  refuse  deliberately 
even  to  look  at  the  beauties  which  everybody 
discussed  on  their  return  home  seemed  to 
him  almost  morally  wrong. 
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Rhoda  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

1  I  do  the  things  that  I  like,'  she  said  ; 
'  there  is  no  ought  in  my  life.' 

Her  neighbour's  face  relaxed ;  she  was 
very  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

'Well,  of  course,  when  one  is  abroad,'  he 
said,  'one  is  not  quite  so  strict.  The 
Sundays,  for  instance.  When  one  is  at 
Rome,  you  know ' 

1  But  I  am  at  home,'  the  girl  broke  in,  with 
a  backward  twist  of  her  head,  and  a  thrill 
of  enjoyment  in  her  voice. 

•  At  home?' 

1  Yes ;  this  place  and  I  belong  to  one 
another  ;  the  atmosphere  of  it  is  my  native 
atmosphere.  I  lived  here  once — long  ago — 
when  Venice  was  in  her  prime  ;  and  in  those 
days  I  went  to  Florence,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  painted  me.'  She  looked  with  a 
curious,  half-amused  smile  into  the  puzzled 
face  beside  her.  '  Have  you  never  seen  my 
portrait  ?'  she  said. 
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'  I — yes  ;  I  begin  to  see.  You  really  have 
a  look  of  the  faces  in  his  pictures.'  The 
man  began  to  suspect  a  joke,  and  made  an 
effort  to  carry  it  on.  'It  was  clever  of  him,' 
he  said,  '  to  paint  your  face  so  long  before  it 
existed.' 

'  Oh  no,'  she  said  quickly ;  !  any  painter 
can  paint  a  face — whether  it  exists  or  not. 
The  cleverness  lies  in  this,  that  he  painted 
my  heart — three  centuries  before  it  began  to 
beat.' 

Her  neighbour  laughed,  still  on  the  track 
of  the  joke,  but  unable  to  see  wherein  it 
lay. 

Rhoda  turned  to  Anthony. 

1  Let  us  go,'  she  said  ;  '  I  have  had  enough 
dinner,  and  the  room  is  so  hot.' 

They  went  out  into  the  garden  of  the 
hotel  ;  it  overlooked  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
there  were  seats  and  little  tables  here  and 
there  along  the  low  wall  by  the  water's  edge. 
A  gondola,  gay  with  coloured   lights,  lay  in 
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front  of  the  hotel ;  it  was  filled  with  people 
playing  guitars  and  mandolins,  and  singing 
Venetian  and  Neapolitan  songs. 

1  This  is  better  than  the  dining-room,'  said 
Anthony. 

1  Much  better.'  Rhoda  leaned  her  arms 
upon  the  wall,  and  looked  down  into  the 
water.  'How  dull  and  stupid  people  are!' 
she  said.  She  gave  a  little  laugh.  '  All  but 
you  and  me.' 

*  What  are  you  thinking  of?' 

'That  man  that  sat  next  me  to-night.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  I  should  spend  these 
glorious  days  in  the  dark  insides  of  things.' 

'  Most  people  do.' 

'  To  come  to  Venice,  and  miss  all  the  light 
and  life  of  it !  Give  me  some  money, 
Anthony.  These  people  are  not  quite  in 
tune,  but  they  are  part  of  the  careless  Venice 
of  pleasure  and  beauty,  and  they  and  I  are 
friends.' 

The    gondola    drew  close    under  the  wall, 
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and  Rhoda  threw  down  some  coins  to  the 
singers.  They  looked  up  with  white-teethed 
Italian  smiles,  showing  faintly  in  the  pale 
moonlight  ;  then,  with  slow,  deft  strokes, 
they  moved  on  down  the  canal. 

1  I  am  going  to  get  a  light,'  said  Anthony, 
taking  his  cigarette-case  from  his  pocket. 

1  Very  well.' 

His  footsteps  crossed  the  garden.  Rhoda 
still  gazed  down  into  the  water  ;  motionless, 
the  moonlight  shining  on  her  white  dress, 
she  looked  like  a  carved  statue  as  she  leaned 
upon  the  wall.  The  singing  had  died  away  ; 
but  gondolas,  some  black  and  weird,  some  gay 
with  Chinese  lanterns,  still  moved  silently  by  ; 
the  impalpable  charm  of  Venice,  the  ghost  of 
her  past  splendour,  was  abroad  and  ruled  the 
scene.  The  lawless  self-abandonment  that 
dominated  Rhoda  spoke  out  loud  in  answer 
to  the  subtile  influences  about  her. 

'  I  want  —  will  have  only  the  beautiful 
part  of  life,'  she  said  in  an  audible  voice. 
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As  she  spoke,  out  of  the  darkness  below 
a  face  looked  up  at  her.  Close  to  the  wall 
of  the  garden  a  gondola  was  drifting  by  ;  it 
bore  no  lights,  and  the  dark  dresses  of  the 
gondolier  and  of  the  solitary  figure  that 
leaned  back  against  the  cushions  had  hidden 
it  from  her  notice  ;  but  when  the  face  was 
raised,  the  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  and 
showed  it  to  her  plainly.  It  was  a  woman's 
face,  worn  and  pale,  yet  with  a  singular 
beauty,  partly  of  feature,  partly  of  expres- 
sion ;  a  strange  face,  strangely  interesting. 
The  eyes  met  Rhoda's  as  she  gazed  down 
towards  the  water ;  the  lips  seemed  to  move 
and  form  the  word  'No,'  repeated  twice, 
as  though  in  answer  to  her  speech.  Then 
the  drifting  gondola  bore  the  face  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

I  had  great  beauty  :  ask  thou  not  my  name  ; 
No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny. 

Tennyson. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Rhoda,  still  leaning 
upon  the  wall,  was  talking  to  Anthony  and 
another  man,  who  were  seated  near  her. 
The  latter  sometimes  sat  next  Anthony  at 
table  d'hote  and  had  once  before  joined 
them  in  the  garden. 

1  It  must  have  been  Lady  Mary  Shad- 
well,'  he  said,  when  Rhoda  had  tried  to 
laugh  herself  out  of  the  startled  uneasiness 
that  had  seized  upon  her,  by  relating  in 
flippant  terms  the  incident  that  had  caused 
it.      'It  could  have  been  nobody  else.' 

1  Who  is  she  ?'  Rhoda  asked. 

VOL.   II.  24 
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'A  rather  interesting  person.' 

1  She  had  an  interesting  face.  I  should 
like  to  know  something  about  her.  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  ?' 

'  I  can,  if  you  really  care  to  hear  it.' 

1  I  want  above  all  things  to  hear  it.  You 
have  made  me  curious.' 

'  She  is  a  woman — You  don't  mind  smoke  ?' 

<  Oh  no  !' 

1  A  woman,'  Mr.  Soames  continued,  '  with 
a  history.'  He  stopped  a  minute  to  blow  at 
his  cigar,  then  went  on.  '  She  was  married 
when  she  was  quite  young  to  a  man  more 
than  double  her  age,  with  a  tremendous 
fortune  ;  or  I  should  rather  say,  perhaps, 
that  she  married  a  large  fortune,  with  an 
elderly  man  attached  to  it.' 

1  You  mean,'  Rhoda  said,  looking  down  at 
the  passing  gondolas,  '  that  she  had  no  love 
for  her  husband.' 

'  Yes  ;  the  love  came  later  on — for  another 
man.' 
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<Ah!' 

The  sound  was  so  low  that  neither  of  the 
men  heard  it.  Mr.  Soames  went  on  speaking 
in  his  leisurely  way  : 

1  These  things  will  happen  sometimes,  as 
you  know  ;  and  sometimes  people  are  wise,  or 
crafty,  or  both,  and  they  blow  over  without 
an  open  scandal.  But  Lady  Mary  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  she  did 
about  the  most  foolish  thing  a  woman  can 
do — she  ran  away.' 

1  I  don't  know ' 

Rhoda  turned  suddenly  and  stood  upright, 
facing  the  story-teller. 

1  Don't  know  what  ?'  he  asked  as  she 
paused. 

1  Nothing  ;  go  on.' 

She  turned  round  to  the  water  again. 

'  Well,  after  a  time  the  inevitable  came  to 
pass  :  the  man  got  tired  of  her.  Old  Shad- 
well  took  no  notice  ;  he  didn't  go  after  her, 
and  he  didn't  get  a  divorce,  which,  I  suppose, 
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was  what  she  expected.  The  man  could  not 
marry  her,  of  course.  I  never  heard  that  he 
very  much  wanted  to  ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  Providence,  in  the  shape  of  old  Shad- 
well,  would  have  none  of  it ;  and  after  a 
time  he  got  tired  of  her  and  the  sort  of 
life  they  had  to  live,  and — he  left  her.' 

1  There  is  not  much  chivalry  in  your  tale.' 

Anthony  Dexter  forced  a  laugh  as  he 
spoke. 

The  stranger  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

'  He  was  an  ordinary  man.' 

'  But  she  ' — Rhoda  moved  a  little  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  moonlight  showed  her  white 
profile — '  she  was  not  an  ordinary  woman  ?' 

1  I  don't  know  ;  women  are  more  extra- 
ordinary than  men  at  all  times.' 

1  What  became  of  her  afterwards  ?' 

'  Oh,  well,  nothing  very  much  out  of  the 
way  ;  she  was  not  particularly  original.  She 
did  what  a  lot  of  women  do  who  muddle 
their  earthly  concerns,  she  turned  to  heaven. 
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She  became,  violently  religious — a  sort  of 
reaction,  I  suppose.' 

'  She  has  a  wonderful  face,'  Rhoda  said. 

1  She  was  very  beautiful  as  a  girl  ;  I  saw 
her  before  she  was  married.' 

'  She  is  almost  beautiful  still.  Let  us  talk 
of  something  else.' 

1  By  all  means.  Have  you  been  to  Tor- 
cello  yet  ?' 

1  No.     Why  is  she  here  in  Venice  ?' 

'  Lady  Mary  do  you  mean  ?' 

<  Yes.' 

'  It  is  a  fancy  :  it  was  here  in  Venice  that 
the  man  she  ran  away  with  left  her.  She 
comes  here  every  autumn  ;  she  has  become 
one  of  the  features  of  the  place  ;  everyone 
who  knows  Venice  knows  Lady  Mary  too.' 

There  was  a  little  pause ;  then  Rhoda 
turned  to  Anthony. 

'  Is  it  too  late  to  go  out  in  a  orondola  ?'  she 
said. 

1  I  don't  know,'  Anthony  began. 
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'  Don't  let  me  keep  you,'  Mr.  Soames  said, 
rising. 

1  Won't  you  come  too  ?'  asked  Anthony. 

'  Thank  you,  no.  I  have  an  engagement 
a  little  later  on.' 

When  Anthony  and  Rhoda  were  left  alone, 
neither  of  them  spoke  for  a  minute  or 
two. 

1  Would  you  like  to  go  on  the  water  ?' 
Anthony  asked  presently. 

'  No,  not  now  ;  it  is  melancholy  to-night, 
the  water.  We  will  go  and  walk  on  the 
Piazza.' 

The  Piazza  was  crowded  with  people.  In 
the  middle  a  band  was  playing  :  by  the 
colonnades,  walled  with  gaily-decked  shops 
and  brilliantly  lighted,  the  clusters  of  chairs 
and  tables  were  all  occupied  by  eaters  of  ices 
and  drinkers  of  coffee  :  at  the  further  end, 
the  facade  of  St.  Mark's  showed  its  beauty 
dimly  in  the  moonlight ;  and,  like  a  silent 
guardian,   the   belfry  tower   rose  near  it,  tall 
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and   dark,   above   the  noise  and  the   crowd, 
upwards  to  the  still,  clear  sky. 

1  Would  you  like  to  sit  down  ?'  Anthony 
asked. 

1  No,  we  will  walk.' 

Rhoda  moved  on  to  where  the  crowd  was 
thickest.  As  she  mixed  with  it,  as  the  life 
and  movement  of  the  scene  swept  past  her, 
the  colour  flushed  into  her  cheeks,  and  her 
eyes  grew  bright.  People  turned  and  looked 
at  her.  Her  brilliant  face  was  alight  with 
a  strange  beauty,  not  so  much  of  the  flesh 
as  of  the  spirit  ;  a  spirit  neither  divine  nor 
lofty,  but  wild,  self-glorious,  triumphant,  and 
strong  with  the  indefinable  strength  with 
which  spirit  asserts  itself  over  any  mere 
quality  of  body. 

When  Anthony  and  Rhoda  went  back  to 
the  hotel,  Rhoda  went  straight  up  to  her 
room,  while  Anthony  wandered  out  into  the 
garden  again  to  finish  his  ci^ar. 

On   the  table  was  a  vase  of  flowers  of  a 
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deep  pink  shade  of  red.  Rhoda  took  them 
out  of  the  water  and  twisted  them  into  a 
wreath ;  she  lighted  all  the  candles  in  the 
room,  and  standing  before  the  long  glass  in 
the  soft,  bright  light,  twined  the  wreath  into 
her  hair  ;  then  waited,  looking  at  the  image  of 
herself,  a  tall,  white  figure,  crowned  with  the 
red,  delicate  flowers,  till  Anthony  came  up. 
She  turned  when  he  entered  and  faced  him  : 
there  was  hardly  a  touch  of  doubt  in  the 
confident  exultation  of  her  voice. 

'  Am  I  beautiful  ?'  she  said. 

His  eyes  answered  her,  and  she  smiled. 

'  You  can  never  tire  of  me.' 

Her  confident  voice  took  on  a  tone  of  more 
passionate  assertion. 

*  You  will  never  be  able  to  leave  me  ;  not 
even  your  music  can  ever  hold  you  again 
with  so  strong  a  strength  as  I.  What  do  I 
care  what  other  women  have  been,  or  done, 
or  suffered  ?  It  is  all  nothing  ;  I  can  hold 
my  own.' 
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The  man  in  Anthony  Dexter  told  her  that 
what  she  said  was  true ;  but  faintly  the  artist 
voice  that  had  been  silent  so  long  whispered 
that  by-and-by  the  music  in  him  would  rise 
up  and  claim  its  right  again,  the  chief  place 
in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Beauty  and  anguish  walking  hand  in  hand 
The  downward  slope  to  death. 

Tennyson. 

Another  week  passed  by.  Anthony  Dexter 
and  Rhoda  were  still  at  Venice,  and  the 
warm  cloudless  weather  still  lasted  day  after 
day.  They  spent  the  greater  number  of  their 
careless  hours  on  the  water,  visiting  Torcello 
and  all  the  islands  within  easy  distance  of 
Venice.  Once  they  went  to  the  theatre  to 
see  an  Italian  play  ;  Rhoda  would  not  go 
when  an  opera  was  performed. 

'  I  do  not  want  music,'  she  said. 

1  Why  not  ?'  Anthony  asked. 

1  I  have  done  with  it ;  it  can  do  nothing 
for  me  now.  It  cannot  rouse  what  is  already 
roused  ;  and  for  the  rest ' 
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1  For  the  rest,  yes,  for  its  own  sake  ?  You 
used  long  ago ' 

Rhoda  broke  in  upon  him. 

1  I  know,'  she  said  quickly  ;  'that  is  what 
I  could  not  bear.  I  dare  not  listen  to  what 
I  heard  in  it  long  ago.' 

Then,  with  an  abrupt  change  of  manner, 
she  began  to  talk  of  some  people  she  had 
seen  at  the  Lido  that  morning.  Anthony 
Dexter  listened  to  and  answered  her,  but 
his  face  wore  a  slightly  absent  look  ;  and 
she  knew,  much  better  and  more  surely  than 
he  did,  that  the  longing  after  music  was 
awake  in  him  again. 

She  had  spoken  the  truth  when  she  said 
that  she  did  not  want  music  ;  but  besides  the 
dread  of  hearing  in  it  that  appeal  to  the 
higher  part  of  her  nature,  stronger  and  more 
constant  than  the  strange  sound  influences 
that  called  into  activity  her  more  lawless 
impulses,  she  feared,  though  she  would 
hardly    own    to    herself   the    fear,    that    the 
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charm  of  his  art,  the  only  passion  which,  as 
she  felt  instinctively,  had  power  to  compel 
the  sure  and  lasting  devotion  of  Anthony's 
uncertain  artist  nature,  would  break  in  upon 
and  devastate  his  love  for  herself ;  and  the 
fear  made  her  shrink  from  that  which  might 
tend  to  its  development.  And  with  the  un- 
owned dread  upon  her,  she  grew  each  day 
more  reckless,  more  extravagantly  careless 
of  her  own  shame;  denying  her  better  self; 
seeking  to  forget  that  she  had  ever  been 
other  than  she  was  ;  the  more  eager  to  for- 
get, the  more  inexorably  driven  forward  into 
the  life  which  she  had  chosen,  by  a  doubt, 
lying  deep  below  the  surface  of  her  mood,  a 
doubt  so  bitter  that  she  fought  against  the 
very  shadow  of  its  existence,  but  which 
existed  nevertheless,  and  gnawed  and  bit 
into  her  consciousness.  The  doubt  was  this, 
that  the  feeling  with  which  Anthony  had 
inspired  her,  and  which  was  inseparably  con 
nected  with  his  personality,  was  hardly  love 
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for  him,  but  rather  an  impetuous  desire  to 
understand  and  to  set  free  the  long  latent, 
mysterious  energies  of  her  own  nature.  She 
had  been  in  love,  not  so  much  with  the  man 
who  had  stirred  these  energies,  as  with  a 
world  richer  in  possibilities,  in  sensations,  in 
beauty,  than  the  narrow  world  of  her  up- 
bringing :  Anthony  Dexter  had  opened  the 
door  from  one  world  to  the  other,  and  the 
mask  of  the  magician  had  seemed  to  her 
curious,  wondering  eyes  as  the  face  of  the 
god  of  love.  The  unacknowledged  anguish 
of  the  thought  she  would  not  think,  made 
her  dread  of  a  failure  in  Anthony's  allegiance 
all  the  more  terrible  ;  if  she  had  mistaken 
both  herself  and  him,  the  conditions  of  their 
present  life  must  inevitably  change ;  and 
change  would  mean  for  herself  only  more 
complete  disaster.  For  Anthony  the  few 
weeks  of  madness  would  be  but  an  interlude 
in  that  man-life  into  which  the  world  takes 
care  to  look  no  deeper  than  the  surface  ;  but 
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for  her  they  meant  moral  and  social  destruc- 
tion. She  could  never  return  to  what  she 
was  before  ;  she  must  sink  below  her  sin  or 
rise  above  her  innocence  ;  and  there  was  no 
ladder  by  which  she  might  rise,  no  platform 
on  which  she  could  stand  and  look  towards 
heaven  ;  she  felt  that  for  her,  separation  from 
Anthony  meant  a  sinking  to  the  lowest. 

So,  as  the  days  went  by,  she  grasped  each 
minute  eagerly  ;  she  would  not  acknowledge 
the  half-formed  fears  that  tormented  her  ;  and 
shutting  her  eyes,  lived  on  in  defiant  joyful- 
ness. 

It  was  a  sweet,  still  afternoon.  Rhoda 
had  been  down  to  the  flower-market,  and 
came  back  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  heaped 
on  the  seat  beside  her.  The  hot  glory  of 
the  day  was  lapsing  into  the  gentler  beauty 
of  evening  ;  the  full  blue  of  the  sky  declined 
to  a  softer  tint  ;  the  perfume  of  the  flowers 
floated  around  Rhoda,  as  the  gondola  moved 
slowly  along  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  wind- 
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ing  side  canals.  Presently  it  shot  into  the 
brighter  light  of  the  Grand  Canal  ;  and  then 
a  few  strokes  brought  it  to  the  steps  of  the 
hotel,  where  the  water,  restless  with  the 
motion  and  pressure  of  the  many  burdens  it 
bore,  lapped  ceaselessly  against  the  stone. 

Rhoda  passed  through  the  cool,  marble- 
floored  hall,  and  up  the  staircase,  carrying 
the  flowers  in  a  great  straggling  bundle  in 
her  two  hands.  She  had  some  difficulty  in 
opening  the  door  of  her  room. 

'  Look  !'  she  cried,  when  at  last  she  had 
turned  the  handle  and  could  push  the  door 
open  with  her  arms.  '  See  what  I  have 
got!' 

Anthony  was  sitting  bending  over  the 
table,  which  was  covered  with  sheets  of 
paper.  He  turned,  almost  impatiently,  as 
Rhoda  spoke. 

'Yes,'  he  said,  'they  are  beautiful  ;  I  will 
look  directly.' 

4  What  are  you  doing  ?'  she  asked. 
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She  put  the  flowers  down  and  advanced 
to  the  table.  The  sheets  of  paper  were 
music  paper  ;  some  of  them  were  covered 
with  notes. 

'  You  are  writing  ?' 

'  Yes,  something  I  want  to  put  down. 
Don't  speak  to  me  for  a  minute.' 

Rhoda  obeyed  him  literally  ;  she  did  not 
speak  again.  She  stood  for  a  minute  or  two 
quite  still,  the  brilliant  flowers  lying  forgotten 
beside  her  ;  then,  slowly,  she  retreated  to 
the  door.  When  at  last  Anthony  looked  up 
and  turned  to  speak  to  her,  she  was  gone. 
His  eyes  fell  upon  the  mass  of  flowers  ;  their 
rich  colours  reminded  him  vaguely  of  the 
stained  window  in  his  room  in  London  ;  the 
subtile  connection  that  had  grown  up  in  his 
mind  between  sound  and  colour  appealed  to 
him  in  a  way  of  which  he  was  hardly  con- 
scious ;  after  a  minute  he  turned  back  to  the 
table  and  went  on  with  his  writing. 

Rhoda,  meanwhile,  walked  quickly  through 
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the  narrow  streets  at  the  back  of  the  hotel. 
The  gnawing  fear  which  had  been  gradually 
growing  in  her  mind,  had  stirred  at  last ;  she 
would  not  allow  it  to  have  a  positive  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  had  quickened,  and  she  knew, 
even  while  she  would  not  admit  the  know- 
ledge, that  it  would  soon  struggle  forth 
and  confront  her  in  a  definite  form.  Even 
as  she  walked,  the  fear  began  to  cry  aloud 
and  speak  in  articulate  voice,  to  tell  her  that 
the  rival,  put  aside  and  forgotten  for  awhile, 
had  come  forward  again,  and  that  Anthony 
had  already  begun  to  own  its  power. 

She  walked  on,  not  heeding  whither  she 
went,  turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as 
the  canals  barred  her  onward  progress,  until 
at  last  she  found  herself  on  the  narrow  ledge 
of  pavement  which  divides  the  water  from 
the  church  of  San  Giorgio  degli  Schiavoni. 
She  went  in,  without  thinking,  through  the 
narrow  door  that  faced  her.  It  was  nearly 
closing  time,  and  in  the  afternoon  light  the 
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frescoes  on  the  walls  were  dim  :  she  stood 
looking  with  half-seeing  eyes  at  Carpaccio's 
realistic  allegories,  indistinct  with  the  age 
of  centuries  and  the  failing  strength  of  the 
passing  day. 

It  was  wonderfully  still :  there  were  only 
herself,  the  old  sacristan,  and  one  other 
person  in  the  place.  The  sacristan  moved 
about  noiselessly,  hovering  around  her,  eager 
to  give  information  about  the  frescoes  and 
the  building,  if  she  would  allow  him  a  chance 
to  began  ;  but  there  was  something  in  her 
face  that  checked  his  speech.  He  watched 
her,  but  she  did  not  stir,  nor  did  her  face 
change ;  and  at  last  he  moved  away ;  it 
might  be  that  she  was  one  of  those  people 
who  came  again  and  again  to  look  at  the 
pictures,  and  knew  as  much  about  them  as 
he  did. 

At  last  Rhoda  turned  and  went  out  again. 
She   had   only   looked   at   one   picture ;  the 
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fight  with  the  dragon.  She  carried  away 
a  vague  impression  of  it,  but  she  could  never 
remember  afterwards  when  or  where  the 
impression  had  been  made. 

As  she  went  out,  the  other  person  in  the 
church  rose  from  a  bench  and  followed  her. 
It  was  a  woman,  and  as  she  came  out  into 
the  fuller  light  outside,  Rhoda,  standing 
irresolute,  not  knowing  which  way  to  take, 
recognised  her  face  with  a  start  of  quickened 
consciousness.  It  was  the  same  strange  face 
she  had  seen  in  the  moonlight  a  week  before  ; 
and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Lady  Mary  Shad- 
well  remembered  and  knew  her  too.  Rhoda 
was  moved  with  a  curious  impulse  to  go 
forward  and  put  out  her  hand.  The  two 
women's  eyes  met  ;  for  an  instant  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  speak  ;  then,  with  a  little 
abrupt  movement,  Lady  Mary  turned  away, 
and  in  another  minute  she  had  disappeared 
round   an  angle  of  the  street.      All  the  rest 
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of  the  time  she  was  in  Venice  Rhoda  never 
saw  her  again  ;  but  the  strange  face  haunted 
her,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  knew  and 
understood  the  heart  that  looked  forth 
through  the  sorrowful  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Tis  God's  voice  calls  :  how  could  I  stay?     Farewell  ! 

R.  Browning. 

When  Rhoda  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
Anthony  had  finished  writing  and  was 
waiting  for  her. 

1  Where  have  you  been  ?'  he  asked.  '  I 
was  beginning  to  think  you  had  gone  away 
altogether.' 

She  answered  him  with  a  laugh,  and  in 
the  very  words  she  had  used  to  her  husband 
when  he  had  said  something  of  the  same 
kind  some  weeks  before  ;  but  there  was  a 
bitterness  in  her  heart  now  which  had  had 
no  existence  when  she  had  answered  Paul. 

'  Where  should  I  go  to  ?'  she  said.      '  You 
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seemed  busy,'  she  went  on  lightly,  '  so  I 
thought  I  would  do  some  sight-seeing.  I 
have  seen  a  church.' 

1  A  church  ?' 

1  Yes  ;  I  have  been  inside  something  at  last.' 

'  Not  St.  Mark's  ?' 

1  Oh  no.  I  don't  know  what  it  was ;  it 
was  a  long  way  off,  and  it  was  small  and 
silent  and  dreary.' 

'  I  thought  afterwards  that  perhaps  you 
had  been — well,  offended,  affronted,  annoyed 
that  I  had  kept  you  waiting.' 

Rhoda  laughed  again. 

1  Why  should  I  be  ?  Did  you  think  I  was 
ealous  of  the  music  ?  Oh  no,  I  was  not 
afraid,  either  of  it  or  of  you.' 

'You  need  not  be,'  Anthony  said. 

But  Rhoda  knew,  though  he  himself  did 
not,  that  he  had  not  spoken  the  truth. 

All  through  the  evening  she  talked  and 
laughed  with  extravagant  gaiety.  Later  on, 
when    the    moon    rose,    Anthony    suggested 
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going  on  the  water,  and  they  drifted  about 
the  silvery  lagoon  for  over  an  hour.  There 
was  a  mystery  of  sadness  in  the  still  night  ; 
the  beauty  of  it  was  too  real  to  escape 
melancholy  ;  the  spirit  of  it  almost  impelled 
silence  :  yet  Rhoda  would  not  be  silent.  The 
restless  determination  of  her  mood  would 
allow  her  heart  no  pause  in  which  to  feel, 
her  brain  no  interval  in  which  to  think  ;  she 
talked  persistently,  with  an  almost  aggressive 
gaiety,  in  passionate  revolt  against  a  dull 
sense  of  misery  that  would  not  be  entirely 
quelled. 

The  next  day  she  was  much  alone. 
Anthony  settled  down  to  his  music  soon 
after  breakfast,  and  she  would  not  seek  to 
draw  him  away  from  it ;  she  went  out  by 
herself  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning  on  the  Lido,  where  she  could  walk 
freely,  without  the  turns  and  twists  of  the 
narrow,  canal-hemmed  streets.  In  the  after- 
noon   Anthony    went   with    her    to  Murano, 
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and  the  next  day  they  spent  together  in  an 
excursion  to  Chioggia. 

All  through  these  days  and  the  days  that 
followed  them,  Rhoda  lived  in  a  sort  of 
nightmare  -  dream.  She  would  not  look 
forward  ;  she  would  not  think ;  her  only 
effort  was  to  stifle  thought,  to  forget  the 
precipice  ahead  until  she  should  reach  its 
very  edge.  Yet,  with  all  her  efforts,  thought 
would  not  be  annihilated  ;  though  she  locked 
the  skeleton  out  of  sight,  she  was  conscious 
that  it  was  still  there  ;  and  insensibly  a  deter- 
mination formed  itself  in  her  mind  :  it  was 
full-grown  before  she  knew  that  it  had  begun 
to  exist.  It  made  its  presence  known  to  her 
suddenly  one  afternoon,  when,  as  on  many 
former  afternoons,  she  and  Anthony  were  on 
the  lagoon  at  sunset.  It  was  a  sunset  of 
equal  glory  and  beauty  with  the  one  that  had 
glowed  and  faded  on  the  day  on  which  she 
had  first  seen  Lady  Mary  Shadwell ;  again 
the  varied  tints  of  green  and  blue  and  purple 
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covered  the  sky  and  repeated  themselves  in 
the  water,  again  the  whole  scene  seemed 
a  vision  of  enchantment  and  no  part  of  the 
tangible  world. 

'  I  wonder  how  much  longer  this  will  last  ?' 
Anthony  said. 

'  What  ?' 

Rhoda  had  sunk  into  a  rare  silence  ;  she 
answered  now  as  though  she  were  glad 
to  break  it. 

1  The  weather  that  makes  such  sunsets  as 
these.' 

'  Oh,  it  will  last,'  Rhoda  said,  '  it  must — till 
I  have  left  you.' 

Anthony  turned  to  her  quickly. 

1  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

Her  face  had  grown  suddenly  pale.  The 
words  she  had  said  had  been  said  involun- 
tarily, had  spoken  themselves  out  of  that 
inner  consciousness,  the  workings  of  which 
she  had  wilfully  ignored  :  now  that  they 
had  been  formed  in  language,  she  knew  that 
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through  the  turmoil  of  the  last  few  days  the 
current  of  her  being  had  set  immutably 
towards  a  sure  decision  ;  the  decision  to  part 
from  the  man  who  had  been  to  her  the 
embodiment  of  freedom  and  of  love.  As 
she  sat  with  Anthony's  eyes  upon  her,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  turmoil  had  suddenly 
ceased ;  there  was  only  a  great  blankness 
before  her. 

'  I  mean,'  she  said  after  a  moment,  '  that  I 
am  going  away  from  you.'  She  turned  her 
calm  eyes  upon  him.  '  You  must  have  known 
that  it  would  come.' 

1  Oh  no — oh  no  !     Why  should  it  come  ?' 

She  gave  a  little  bitter  laugh. 

'  You  should  not  have  given  me  Byron  to 
read.  "  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing 
apart,"  he  says,  and ' 

'  Is  it  Byron,'  he  asked,  '  who  has  put  this 
insane  notion  into  your  head  ?' 

1  No,'  she  said,  '  not  Byron.' 

1  What  then,  or  who  ?' 
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'  I  hardly  know.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
there  till  five  minutes  a^o.' 

'  Do  you  know  how  the  words  go  on  ?'  he 
said,  '  Byron's  words  ? 

' '"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  ?' 

*  I  do  not  know.      Byron  gives  no  advice.' 

1  I  might  have  known,'  he  said,  '  that  you 
would  never  care  long. ' 

'Yes,  you  might  have  known.' 

'  Why  is  it  ?'  he  asked. 

She  waited  a  minute.  '  I  don't  know, 
except  that  it  is  better  that  the  end  should  be 
of  my  making,  rather  than  of  yours.' 

f  Why  should  there  be  an  end  ?' 

1  Why  ?'  She  turned  on  him,  her  face 
alive  with  a  sort  of  pitiful  scorn.  '  Do  you 
think  this  kind  of  thing  could  last  ?' 

Anthony  Dexter  hesitated. 

'Oh,  don't  answer  me,'  Rhoda  went  on. 
1  You   know  —we  both    know — that   it  could 
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not  last.  You  will  go  back  to  your  music  ; 
and  I '     She  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

Anthony's  anger,  the  instinctive  know- 
ledge that  she  spoke  the  truth,  made  him 
cruel.  '  To  your  husband  ?'  he  asked  with  a 
half  smile. 

'Ah,'  she  said,  'it  is  surely  time  we 
parted.' 

They  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  canal  ; 
the  gondolier  piloted  them  with  unerring 
skill  through  a  little  crowd  of  gondolas  to  the 
steps  of  the  hotel. 

They  went  upstairs  without  further  speech  ; 
and  throughout  the  table  d'hote  dinner 
neither  of  them  referred  to  the  talk  in  the 
gondola.  Anthony  was  irritable,  restless,  ill 
at  ease  ;  Rhoda  was  possessed  by  a  calm 
which  had  in  it  the  elements  of  despair,  but 
bore  the  outward  form  of  peace. 

In  the  evening,  when  they  had  come  back 
from  their  walk  in  the  Piazza,  Anthony  spoke 
out  of  his  troubled  mind. 
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'  What  did  you  mean  this  afternoon  ?'  he 
asked. 

Rhoda  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the 
window  ;  there  were  lines  of  weariness  on 
her  face  ;  her  hands  lay  listlessly  in  her  lap. 

4  Simply  what  I  said,'  she  answered,  '  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  you,  now,  while  there  is 
still  a  little  merit  in  the  going,  and  before 
you  cast  me  off.' 

1  So  you  think  me  an  unmitigated  scoun- 
drel ?' 

She  shook  her  head.  'No;  only  that  it  is 
the  natural,  inevitable  end  of  madness  like 
ours.'  She  rose,  and  raising  her  arms  with  a 
despairing  gesture  above  her  head,  let  them 
drop  again  heavily  to  her  side.  '  Oh  !  to 
think,'  she  said,  '  that  I  should  ever  have 
thought  it  possible  !' 

'  Thought  what  possible  ?' 

'  To  sin  easily  ;  to  cast  away  all  the  past 
years  and  the  effort  of  them  ;  to  taste  only 
the  evil  and  forget  the  good  ;  to  float  over 
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the  surface  of  life,  and  refuse  the  bondage 
and  the  pain  of  it.  To  think  I  could  ever 
have  thought — dreamed — imagined  it  could 
be  possible  ;  and  to  a  woman  made  like 
me  !' 

'  What  are  you  made  of,  pray  ?  Since  I 
first  saw  you  I  have  wondered  ;  I  had  begun 
to  think  I  knew.' 

1  I  don't  know — I  don't  know.  I  only 
know  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  sink  as  it  is 
to  rise,  that  it  is  almost  as  hard  to  kill  the 
little  good  in  one  as  to  stamp  out  the  much 
evil,  that  hell  is  not  in  abandonment  to  the 
lowest,  but  in  the  hopeless,  passionate  longing 
after  the  highest.  Oh  !  how  have  I  suffered 
all  these  weeks  !  How  I  have  mangled  my 
soul  !  How  I  have  courted  the  devil  and 
everywhere  found  God  !  You  ask  me  what 
I  am  made  of  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know 
this,  that  in  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  lived 
through  years  and  years,  and  I  have  learned 
much  of  myself,  of  you,  of  the  great,  horrible, 
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sinful,  suffering  world  that  I  must  know  for 
now  and  always.  I  know,  I  see,  by  intuition, 
by  instinct — I  don't  know  what  you  would 
call  it  ;  to  me  it  seems  that  the  force  of  pure 
suffering  gives  the  insight  of  a  God  to  see 
both  good  and  evil.' 

The  strong  emotion  in  her  face  died  out  as 
she  finished  speaking ;  she  stood  quite  quiet 
and  still,  with  a  blank  inscrutability  of  aspect 
that  Anthony  could  not  fathom.  As  he 
looked  at  her,  he  felt  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood her  after  all  ;  the  mystery  which  had 
clothed  her  when  he  had  seen  her  first  was  a 
mystery  still  ;  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his 
reading  of  her,  or  he  had  not  read  deep 
enough.  The  thought  that  there  was  still 
something  to  find  out  revived  the  waning 
passion  that  was  partly  love  and  partly  a 
fascinated  curiosity,  and  he  cried  out  vehe- 
mently : 

1  You  shall  not  leave  me  ;  I  will  not  let  you 
go!' 
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She  answered  him  only  with  a  sigh,  that 
was  neither  very  long  nor  very  deep,  but 
that  trembled  as  if  the  burden  of  sadness  it 
carried  were  greater  than  it  could  bear. 

'  Rhoda !'  Anthony  came  forward  and 
touched  her  hand.  '  You  cannot  leave  me,  if 
I  will  not  let  you  go !' 

'  I  can.' 

She  answered  without  moving,  her  face 
half  turned  away  from  him.  He  waited  a 
minute  ;  there  was  something  in  the  passive 
determination  of  her  mood  that  he  could 
neither  understand  nor  grapple  with. 

1  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  he  said  at 
last.  '  Where  are  you  going  to  ?  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?' 

She  moved  away  from  him  and  sat  down 
in  the  arm-chair  again. 

'  It  means,'  she  said,  turning  her  face  to 
him  and  looking  at  him  while  she  spoke, 
'  that  my  eyes  have  been  opened.  For  many 
days  I  would  not  look  at  what  they  saw  ;  but 
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to-night  at  last,  I  have  seen  plainly.  It 
came  quite  suddenly,  when  I  first  spoke  to 
you  on  the  water  ;  the  words  were  said  before 
I  knew  I  was  going  to  say  them  or  what 
they  meant.  Afterwards  there  was  no  more 
hiding,  and  I  am  humbled  into  the  very  dust 
— mud — filthiness— of  misery.' 

'  You  are  behaving  absurdly,'  said  Anthony. 
*  You  are  hysterical  — nervous  —  something 
that  you  will  not  be  to-morrow  morning. 
Let  us  put  this  subject  away  from  us  :  by  the 
morning  you  will  look  back  with  laughter  at 
yourself  of  to-night.' 

She  shook  her  head.  '  By  the  morning 
you  will  know  that  I  mean  all  I  say.' 

k  But  where  can  you  go  to  ?'  he  asked  half 
angrily. 

1  Back  to  London/ 

4  And  then  ?' 

1  And  then  ?  I  can  tell  you  nothing.  I 
do  not  know.' 

'  What    can    you    do  ?'    he    said     brutally. 

VOL.   II.  26 
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1  You  have  no  choice  except  to  take  up  with 
somebody  else    instead   of  me.      If  there   is 

virtue     in     change,     well,     then '        He 

shrugged  his  shoulders.      '  I  see  nothing,'  he 
said,  'except  to  sink  lower  and  lower.' 

Rhoda's  eyes  widened,  and  she  caught  her 
breath,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

'  Paul    Garnet   will    not   take   you    back,' 
Anthony  went  on. 

Still  she  did  not  answer. 
'  And  how  are  you  going  to  get  to  London?' 
he  asked,  his  angry  mortification  making 
every  word  a  sneer.  '  Are  you  going  to  beg 
your  way  ?  or ' — he  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  then  let  the  words  come  forth — '  or 
have  you  arranged  with  a  new  travelling 
companion  ?' 

A  slight  flush  rose  to  Rhoda's  pale  face, 
but  she  did  not  answer  the  sneer. 

'  I  have  some  money,'  she  said  ;  '  I  brought 
it  away  with  me  ;  it  is  more  than  enough  to 
take  me  back  to  London.' 
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Suddenly  Anthony  was  on  his  knees  by 
her  side. 

1  Forgive  me,'  he  said  ;  '  forgive  me, 
Rhoda !  I  did  not  mean — did  not  know 
what  I  said.  I  love  you  so  that  I  cannot  let 
you  go,  and  the  thought  of  your  going  makes 
me  mad.' 

She  laid  her  hand  for  an  instant  on  his 
head.  '  By-and-by,'  she  said,  '  you  will  be 
very  glad  that  I  left  you.' 

Then  she  rose  and  passed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring room,  and  Anthony  Dexter  felt  that 
he  must  not  follow  her. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Faint  and  blind  as  a  wasted  wind 
That  beats  its  life  out  trying  to  find 
Its  lost  way  over  a  moor. 

Robert  Lord  Lytton. 

Paul  Garnet  had  settled  down  in  London. 
The  third  time  that  he  made  the  journey 
up  from  Fanelands  and  called  at  Anthony 
Dexter's  rooms  to  ask  if  there  were  any 
news  of  his  return,  the  landlady  told  him 
that  she  did  not  expect  Anthony  back  for 
some  months.  His  sister,  she  said,  who 
went  abroad  with  him,  had  called  the  week 
before  to  leave  a  book  which  was  his,  and 
in  answer  to  her  inquiries  had  said  that 
she  believed  he  would  not  be  back  before 
Christmas ;  and  since  then,  the  woman 
added,  he   had  written   to  her,   desiring  her 
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to  forward  his  letters  to  the  Poste  Restante 
at  Rome.  Would  the  gentleman  like  to 
write  down  the  address,  or 

Paul  Garnet  interrupted  her.  Xo,  he  did 
not  want  the  address  ;  his  business  could 
wait.  If  she  could  tell  him  where  the  lady, 
Mr.  Dexter's  sister,  was  living,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  her.  But  she  could  not  tell  him  ; 
and  he  went  away  to  hire  a  lodging  and  to 
begin  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  the  finding 
of  his  wife. 

Day  after  day  passed  by,  and  the  days 
ran  into  weeks,  and  still  the  agents  he  had 
set  to  trace  her  had  found  no  clue  to  her 
hiding-place  ;  and  still  Paul  lived  on  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  in  London,  and  that  in 
the  end  he  must  find  her  again.  All  day 
long  he  trod  the  pavements,  dividing  the 
wilderness  of  streets  into  sections,  and 
thoroughly  exploring  one,  visiting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  at  different  hours,  before 
he  moved  on  to  another  ;  and  in  the  evenings 
he  haunted   the  places  where  misery  in   the 
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guise  of  pleasure  most  openly  and  pitifully 
flaunts  itself,  and  sought  among  the  many 
faces  for  the  face  that  was  hidden  from  him 
still.  Sometimes  he  was  very  near  to  his 
wife ;  it  happened  more  than  once  that  as 
he  passed  out  of  a  street  she  entered  it,  or 
that  a  block  of  houses  divided  them  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Rhoda  Garnet  lived  a  life  of  extreme 
privation.  After  drifting  from  lodging  to 
lodging,  and  always  from  a  better  to  a 
worse  one,  she  had  hired  a  room  in  one 
of  the  wretched  streets  that  run  like  a  net- 
work of  squalor  behind  and  about  the 
prosperous  quarters  and  thoroughfares  of 
the  town  ;  and  she  lived  there  more  sparely, 
more  grudgingly,  more  careful  of  every 
farthing  than  her  grandfather  had  ever  lived. 
She  lived  on  the  little  store  of  money  that 
remained  to  her  after  she  had  paid  the 
expenses  of  coming  back  to  England.  In 
the   end   Anthony   had   prayed    her    to    take 
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from  him  at  least  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  journey ;  but  she  would  take  nothing. 
Now  she  hoarded  what  was  left  with  a 
desperate  dread  of  coming  to  her  last 
shilling,  counting  each  day  the  sovereigns 
that  were  left  to  her,  and  shrinking  from 
the  inexorable  necessity  of  changing  them 
one  by  one  into  silver  ;  for  when  they  were 
all  gone  she  would  have  to  find  some  new 
way  of  living,  and  her  heart  sank  trembling 
at  the  thought.  The  London  that  in  her 
girlhood  she  had  desired  so  much  to  see, 
inspired  her,  now  that  she  was  swallowed 
up  in  it,  with  a  sort  of  terror.  The  wretched- 
ness amidst  which  she  lived,  oppressed  her 
with  its  sordid  ugliness  ;  and  the  miles  and 
miles  of  streets,  the  multitude  of  people,  the 
noise  and  rush  of  the  town,  were  like  a 
nightmare  after  the  idle  beauty  of  Venice 
and  the  still,  stern  peace  of  the  moor.  She 
learned  to  know  vice  and  misery  well  ;  and 
became    familiar    with    sin,   not    clad    in    the 
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brilliant    garments    that    had    tempted    her 
surface    eyes,    but    hideously    naked.       She 
saw  it   not  only  in  the  glare   of  gas-lamps, 
with  a  gloss  of  splendour  smeared  upon  its 
wretchedness  and  a  voice  of  laughter  that 
mocked  at  mirth,  but  in  the  hard  gray  light 
of  day ;  she  saw  it  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
disease  ;    she  saw  it  clasped  in   the  arms  of 
death  ;    she    saw    it    with    the    glamour    of 
freedom  swept  from  its  brow,  and  the  weight 
of  servitude    upon    its   crawling   head :    and 
the   sight   of   it,    the   sight    of   the   vice   and 
the    suffering,    the    despair,    and    the    slow 
strength   of  it,   created   in    her    a    horror    of 
the    place   she   was    in,    of   the    terrible    un- 
ending streets,  of  the  struggling   masses  of 
humanity  around  her,   that  grew  and  grew, 
and  must  have  risen  into  madness  had  it  not 
crushed    her   into   an   apathy   that  deadened 
the  power  to  realize  what  she  endured. 

When     November    came,    and    the    fogs 
wrapped    themselves  about   the    houses,   the 
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nightmare  of  her  daily  life  became  still  more 
terrible.  She  could  not  look  forward  at  all 
at  this  time  to  what  she  was  to  do  when 
all  her  money  should  be  spent ;  amidst  the 
confused  pain  which  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  her  consciousness  she  clung  sted- 
fastly  to  only  two  ideas ;  the  one  how  to 
live  so  that  the  sovereigns  should  dwindle 
as  slowly  as  possible,  the  other  a  half-formed, 
yet  passionate,  resolve  not  to  sink  in  the 
flood  of  misery  about  her. 

One  day  when  she  was  coming  in,  a  girl 
who  lived  in  the  room  next  to  hers  spoke  to 
her. 

4  You  don't  ever  go  out  of  a  night  ?'  she 
said. 

'No.' 

'  How  do  you  live  ?     What  do  you  do  ?' 

4  Nothing.' 

'You  are  starving  yourself,'  the  girl  said, 
half  curiously,  yet  with  a  sort  of  rough  pity. 

4  No,  I  have  enough.' 
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4  Tell  that  to  them  as  '11  believe  it — not  to 
me.  It's  a  pity  :  with  a  face  like  yours,  you  'Id 
make  it  pay  ;  and  you  soon  get  used  to  it.' 

'  Ah  !'  Rhoda  said  between  her  teeth,  '  that 
is  the  worst — to  Qret  used  to  it.' 

'  Well,  it's  easier,'  the  girl  said  doggedly, 
1  than  sewing  button-holes,  as  I  used  to  do  ; 
and  the  drink  helps  you  if  you  feel  mopy. 
It's  a  easy,  lively  life,  take  it  all  round.' 

'  Is  it  easy  ?' 

There  was  a  strength  of  passionate  denial 
in  the  question. 

■  Mostly,'  the  girl  answered  with  a  touch  of 
defiance,  '  and  more  particular  if  you  keeps 
your  looks.  And  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,'  she 
added,  in  a  lower  tone  of  warning ;  '  they 
won't  keep  you  here  long,  if  you  don't  do  like 
the  rest.      It's  not  their  ticket.' 

'  But  if  I  pay  my  rent  ?' 

'What's  the  rent?'  the  girl  asked.  'It's 
nothing  to  them,  the  rent  ain't.' 

She  laughed  and  went  on  down  the  stairs  ; 
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and  the  words  :  '  Won't  keep  you,'  haunted 
Rhoda  all  night.  The  room  she  lived  in  was 
small,  noisy,  close  ;  but  it  was  a  refuge  and  a 
shelter,  a  hiding-place ;  to  be  driven  forth 
from  it  into  the  crowded,  desolate  streets  ;  to 
have  to  seek  another  lodging  ;  to  face  again 
the  curious  glances  and  questions  that  had 
frightened  her  before,  was  a  thought  of 
horror.  After  that  night  she  went  out  every 
evening  and  wandered  for  hours  about  the 
street  trying  to  appear  to  the  people  in  the 
house  to  be  of  a  class  to  which  she  did  not 
belong,  but  which,  as  she  told  herself  bitterly, 
was  truly  hers.  Yet  nevertheless,  at  the  end 
of  another  week,  the  landlady  told  her  that 
she  should  want  her  room  ;  and  Rhoda  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  the  dread  she  had 
tried  so  hard  to  escape  from. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  hope  drifted  away 
from  her,  that  endeavour  almost  failed,  that 
she  leaned  towards  despair. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  game  to  play,  a  love  to  clasp,  a  hate  to  wreak. 

D.  G.  Rossetti. 

It  was  a  damp,  gloomy  evening  ;  the  yellow 
fog,  thin  but  persistent,  spread  itself  over 
London  like  a  double  night ;  the  lights  in  the 
streets  were  blurred  ;  the  pavements  were 
covered  with  a  layer  of  slimy  mud.  Paul 
Garnet  ate  his  dinner  in  a  little  cheap 
restaurant  near  the  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
He  had  not  much  money  to  spend,  and  he 
lived  frugally,  passing  his  restless,  mono- 
tonous days  in  an  unceasing  search  that  left 
him  but  little  time  to  feel  the  need  of  rest  or 
food.  He  had  grown  thin  and  worn  in  the 
weeks  since  he  had  left  Fanelands  ;  his  face 
was  haggard  ;  his  features  were  sharper  ;  his 
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skin,  always  pale,  had  that  tinge  of  darkness 
which  is  worse  than  pallor.  But  suffering 
had  in  no  wise  subdued  him  ;  his  lips  were 
more  firmly  set,  his  face  sterner  than  of  old  ; 
from  his  eyes  a  spirit  fierce  with  pain  looked 
forth  with  unquenchable  determination. 

He  finished  his  dinner,  and  went  out 
of  the  eating-house  into  the  greasy  streets. 
The  dampness  hung  about  him,  chilling  him 
as  he  walked  ;  the  lamp-flames  were  like 
dreary  ghosts  of  light ;  the  newspaper  boys, 
in  shrill,  demoniacal  voices,  were  calling  : 
'  'Orrible  murder  of  a  elderly  gentleman  !' 

Paul  walked  on,  along  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  up  Oxford  Street  to  Oxford 
Circus,  and  down  Regent  Street.  Then, 
keeping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly 
and  Regent  Street,  he  walked  for  hours, 
looking  into  the  faces  of  the  crowd  with  an 
unwearying  gaze  of  eager  hopelessness,  going 
on  and  on,  turning  and  going  over  the  same 
ground  again,  never  allowing  his  attention  or 
his  vigilance  to  relax  for  an  instant.      He  was 
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hardly  conscious  of  fatigue  ;  he  had  trained 
himself  now  to  his  daily  and  nightly  watches, 
and  his  unflinching  purpose  made  him  strong. 
Night  after  night  had  passed  in  wanderings 
such  as  this,  and  night  after  night  had  ended 
without  a  single  ray  of  hope,  a  remotest 
promise  of  success.  To-night  his  heart  grew 
hard  with  its  own  soreness  ;  his  soul  cried 
out  in  blasphemy  ;  his  hurt,  angry  spirit  beat 
itself  against  the  power — fate,  chance,  God, 
that  was  stronger  than  his  will.  Almost  the 
inward  turmoil  relaxed  the  continual  watch- 
ing of  his  outward  eyes,  the  fixed  attitude  of 
his  mind ;  yet  not  quite.  Instinctively,  of 
habit,  his  attention  remained  on  the  alert ; 
and  in  an  instant  it  leapt  up  into  a  force  of 
concentrated  strength  that  engaged  the  fulness 
of  his  consciousness. 

From  a  side  street,  a  few  yards  ahead  of 
him,  a  woman  turned  into  the  main  thorough- 
fare. He  knew  the  pose  of  her  figure  ;  he 
knew   the    grace    of  her    walk ;    he    had    no 
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single    moment    of    doubt    that    it    was    his 
wife. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  stopped  beating, 
and   the  misty,   dimly-lighted    street  swayed 
and  whirled  before  his  eyes.     The  strength 
of  self-control,  which  had   held  his  emotions 
in  check  for  many  weeks,  was  suddenly  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  wild  force  of  these  emotions 
surged  upwards  from  his  heart  to  his  brain  in 
a  quick  spasm  of  madness  that  for  one  flash- 
ing   moment    set    the    wThole    world    aflame. 
Then    his   will    gripped    his    senses   and    his 
passion  again,  and  he  was  master  of  himself, 
knowing  what  he  would  do,  and  calm  enough 
to  do  it.     The  thing  he  had  waited  for  was 
almost  within  his  grasp  ;  it  should  not  escape 
him. 

He  did  not  quicken  his  pace  ;  but  he  fol- 
lowed the  woman,  gaining  slightly  upon  her 
yard  by  yard.  When  he  was  near  her,  a 
man  passing  by,  turned,  stopped,  and  spoke 
to    her.      Paul    could    hear    her  answer  in  a 
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low,  hurried  tone  :  '  I  am  not  what  you  think.' 
She  did  not  pause,  and  the  man,  after  an 
instant's  hesitation,  went  on  his  way.  Paul 
was  close  behind  her ;  he  spoke  in  a  strong 
whisper. 

'  Are  you  not  ?'  he  said. 

She  started,  but  did  not  answer,  and 
walked  on  more  rapidly,  turning  presently 
into  a  side  street,  and  hurrying  still  more 
when  she  heard  his  pursuing  footsteps,  though 
she  did  not  once  turn  her  head. 

And  now  began  a  terrible  pursuit  ;  terrible 
in  the  frenzied,  pitiful  agony  of  the  woman 
who  fled  ;  terrible  in  the  fierce,  unswerving 
pitilessness  of  the  man  who  followed  her. 
The  woman  went  on  with  hurrying,  unfalter- 
ing step.  She  seemed  to  be  familiar  with 
the  many  turns  and  windings  of  the  intricate 
streets  :  she  branched  off  into  narrow  alleys  ; 
she  fled  down  dark,  close-walled  passages  ; 
she  doubled  back  into  the  thoroughfare  she 
had  left,  and  tried  to  screen  herself  amidst 
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the  crowd.  And  all  the  time  Paul  Garnet 
followed  her ;  and  all  the  time  she  never 
looked  back,  and  tried  to  hope  she  had 
escaped  his  vigilance,  yet  knew  that  he 
pursued  her  still. 

On  and  on  :  the  woman's  face  grew  whiter 
and  her  limbs  began  to  tremble ;  she  was 
weak  from  insufficiency  of  food,  and  suffering 
and  loneliness  ;  only  the  terror  in  her  heart 
supplied  her  with  a  fictitious  strength  that 
carried  her  onwards ;  and  the  terror  grew 
as  her  bodily  forces  failed.  Now  and  again 
she  was  jostled  by  the  passers-by  ;  once 
in  a  blind,  helpless  sort  of  way  she  struck 
against  a  lamp-post ;  she  began  to  sway  and 
stagger  as  she  went,  and  the  people  in  the 
streets  jeered  at  her  for  a  drunkard  as  she 
struggled  on.  At  last,  in  desperation,  she 
left  the  broad  street  and  the  crowd  again, 
and  went,  with  panting  breath  and  feeble, 
fleeing  feet,  through  the  narrower  side  streets, 
into    a    sordid    ill -famed    street,    where    few 
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people  passed,  and  sounds  of  singing  or  wild 
laughter  broke  now  and  again  miserably  upon 
the  dingy  stillness. 

Then  at  last  the  woman  stayed  her  flight ; 
then  at  last,  as  she  stood  panting  before  a 
door  and  struggled  to  fit  a  key  into  the  key- 
hole, she  looked  round  to  see  if  her  pursuer 
were  near. 

Paul  Garnet  had  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street ;  he  came  on  with  long,  swift  strides  ; 
he  was  beside  her  before  she  could  turn  the 
key. 

'At  last,'  he  said. 

The  woman,  with  her  face  towards  the 
door,  made  an  attempt  to  enter. 

He  put  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder. 

'Where  you  go,  I  follow.' 

She  stood  passive,  though  all  her  body 
trembled. 

1  I  must  see  your  face,'  he  said. 

She  kept  her  face  still  turned  away  from 
him,  and  did  not  answer. 
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'  We  will  go  into  the  house,'  he  said,  after 
a  minute. 

She  answered  in  a  gasping  whisper. 

1  Oh  no !' 

1  Then  tell  me  who  you  are.' 

Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  door-step, 
and  drew  her  cloak  across  her  face. 

•  I  am  a  lost  woman,  who  is  trying  to  rise.' 

Paul  Garnet  looked  clown  at  the  shrinking 
figure  before  him ;  his  face  was  trembling, 
but  when  he  spoke  his  voice  held  no 
emotion. 

1  I  am  your  husband,'  he  said,  'and  I  have 
come  to  take  you  home.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

For  'tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most. 

E.  B.  Browning. 

It  was  a  wild  night.  The  wind  whirled  with 
a  rushing  moan  through  the  trees  about 
Fanelands  Hall,  flung  itself  in  gusts  against 
the  lone  walls  of  Heather  Den,  and  swept  in 
unchecked  freedom  across  the  heath. 

At  Fanelands  there  was  an  unwonted  stir  ; 
now,  after  the  many  dark,  quiet  evenings  of 
the  past  weeks,  the  hall  and  the  white-walled 
sitting-room  were  lighted  up  again ;  fires 
burned  in  the  lately  unused  grates  ;  and  dust- 
ing and  sweeping  had  been  going  on  all  day. 
Paul  Garnet  and  his  wife  were  coming  home 
again  after  their  long  holiday  in  London,  and 
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the  half-inhabited  house  must  be  cleaned  and 
warmed  to  receive  them.  About  six  o'clock 
everything  was  ready,  and  the  old  house- 
keeper was  on  the  alert  for  sounds  of  her 
master  and  mistress's  arrival  ;  before  seven, 
Paul  Garnet  had  written,  they  would  be  home. 
At  Heather  Den  old  Wichelow  sat  in  his 
usual  corner  with  a  little  pile  of  silver  in  his 
hand  ;  there  was  nearly  enough  to  be  changed 
into  a  gold  piece,  and  added  to  the  hoard 
beneath  the  flooring.  His  interest  in  the 
money  made  him  forget  for  a  time  the  ex- 
pected return  of  his  grand-daughter,  although 
when  he  had  first  heard  of  her  coming,  a 
reality  of  emotion  had  stirred  his  deadened 
heart.  He  had  missed  her  more  than  he 
owned  even  to  himself;  and  the  thought  of 
seeing  her  again  created  in  him  a  sensation 
of  almost  affectionate  expectation,  which  was 
mingled  with  a  malicious  curiosity  as  to  what 
Paul's  attitude  towards  her  and  the  outside 
world  would  be.      But  while  he  felt  the  money 
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in  his  hand,  and  looked  at  the  faint  shine  of 
the  one  candle  on  the  dulled  surface  of  the 
shillings  and  half-crowns,  there  was  no  room 
in  his  heart  for  thought  of  any  human  love  or 
suffering  ;  and  he  forgot  that  Rhoda  would 
pass  through  the  battling  wind  outside,  not 
far  from  the  walls  that  sheltered  him. 

Across  the  heath  Rhoda  and  Paul  Garnet 
walked  side  by  side.  The  wind  fled  by  them 
in  great  flying  sheets  ;  the  heavy  clouds  made 
a  whirling  darkness  over  the  still,  dark  earth  ; 
the  onward  stretch  of  the  moor  was  lost  in 
the  blackness  of  the  stormy  night.  In  the 
tumult  it  would  have  been  hard  to  make 
speech  audible  ;  but  neither  Paul  nor  Rhoda 
made  any  attempt  to  speak  ;  side  by  side, 
wTith  faces  set  to  the  wind  and  resolute  steps 
that  did  not  flag  or  pause,  they  moved  on 
steadily  across  the  lonely,  unsheltered  space. 
In  the  darkness,  the  bare  ugliness  of  Heather 
Den  could  not  be  seen  ;  though,  as  they  passed 
the  nearest  point  to  the  house,  Rhoda  knew, 
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knowing  the  path  so  well,  even  when  there 
was  nothing  more  to  guide  her  than  the  little 
ups  and  downs  which  her  feet  had  trodden 
from  her  earliest  days,  that  it  lay  a  hundred 
yards  away  from  her,  and  thought  that  within 
its  gaunt  strong  walls  her  grandfather  sat  in 
his  corner  on  the  settle  :  but  she  did  not  turn 
her  head  and  seek  to  pierce  the  darkness  of 
the  night ;  the  thought  of  the  place  that  had 
once  been  her  home  was  a  thought  instinct 
with  bitterness. 

The  man  and  the  woman,  moving  dumbly 
across  the  waste,  were  far  from  the  woods 
that  bordered  the  heath  and  broke  the  force 
of  the  wind,  making  a  huge  instrument  that 
it  touched  with  a  sweeping  rush  and  played 
on  in  divers  tones  ;  as  they  went  there  was 
nothing  but  themselves  to  oppose  its  force  ; 
and  it  uttered  but  one  long  whistling  note  as 
it  struck  them  in  its  passage.  They  were  a 
mile  away  from  Heather  Den  now,  far  from 
the  borders  of  the  heath  on  every  side,  in  the 
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very  midst  of  the  wind-possessed  loneliness  : 
then  Paul  stopped  and  spoke. 

1  Wait  here,'  he  said. 

His  voice  sounded  clear  through  the  storm, 
but  his  words  were  blurred  by  the  rush  of  the 
wind.  But  Rhoda  had  paused  involuntarily  ; 
feeling  that  he  stopped,  she  stopped  too, 
yielding  him  intuitive  obedience.  He  came 
and  stood  before  her,  almost  touching  her  as 
she  waited  ;  she  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
she  felt  that  it  was  very  near  her  own  ;  his 
eyes  seemed  to  pierce,  not  the  outward  dark- 
ness that  hid  her  bodily  form,  but  the  veil 
that  divided  her  spirit  from  his,  and  to  look 
into  her  very  soul. 

*  Can  you  hear  me  speak  ?'  he  said. 

His  back  was  to  the  wind  ;  she  could  hear 
him  distinctly  now  ;  and  she  answered  : 

'  Yes.' 

1  What  other  sound  do  you  hear  ?' 

'  Only  the  wind.' 

'  It  calls  loudly.' 
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1  Yes.' 

1  Does  its  strength  lie  in  its  voice  ?' 

She  answered  almost  mechanically  :   '  I  do 
not  know.' 

'  Lie  down,'  he  said,  '  in  the  heather,  that 
the  wind  may  not  strike  you  as  it  goes.' 

She  obeyed  him  ;  he  bent  low  beside  her, 
and  presently  he  spoke  again. 

1  Can  you  hear  the  wind's  voice  now  ?' 

4  No,'  she  whispered. 

'  The  wind  is  silent,'  Paul  said.  '  If  there 
is  nothing  to  bar  its  course  it  does  not  speak. 
It  is  only  if  it  meets  resistance  that  it  cries 
aloud  ;  it  is  always  noiseless  when  it  is  alone.' 

Lying  in  the  rough,  bare  heather,  with  a 
great  darkness  within  and  without  her,  and 
the  mighty  wind  moving  on  voiceless  above, 
with  only  a  dim,  far-away  murmur  where,  in 
the  distance,  it  met  the  woods,  it  seemed  to 
Rhoda  that  death  looked  at  her  with  the 
eyes  of  life,  and  that  life  held  all  the  grim 
mystery  of  death. 
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Paul  took  her  by  the  hand  and  lifted  her  up. 

'You  have  seen,'  he  said,  'that  the  force 
of  the  wind  is  a  silent  force  ;  when  its  path 
is  free  it  makes  no  sound.  So  shall  it  be 
with  the  punishment  that  you  shall  take  and 
I  will  give.  It  will  be  unseen  and  silent ; 
yet  it  shall  not  fail  to  sweep  on  through  all 
your  life.' 

He  waited  a  minute,  but  she  did  not 
speak  ;  the  feeling  in  her  was  too  hopeless 
for  fear  ;  the  rush  of  the  wind  was  like  the 
wings  of  an  irresistible  fate  that  bore  away 
her  destiny  in  its  flight. 

Presently  Paul's  voice  spoke  again  out  of 
the  moving  darkness. 

'  I  have  kept  the  name  of  your  honour 
pure,'  he  said.  '  You  have  prostituted  your 
body  and  your  being,  but  your  name  is  un- 
spotted as  the  day  you  left  me.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  ;  she  made  a  little 
inarticulate  sound — of  gratitude  or  wonder. 

'I   did    it,'    he    went   on,    'for  my   pride's 
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sake,  and  because  of  what  you  once  had  been 
to  me.  It  is  my  necessity  to  hold  you  in 
contempt,  knowing  you  for  what  you  are  ; 
but  no  other  man  or  woman  in  the  world 
shall  lightly  use  the  name  or  scorn  the 
presence  of  the  woman  who  is  my  wife.' 

1  I  am  not  your  wife.' 

The  words  broke  from  her  in  agony. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  you  are  not  my  wife  ; 
but  the  world  believes  you  to  be  my  wife, 
and  must  go  on  believing  it.' 

'  Why  ?'  she  whispered. 

'  Because  I  choose  to  have  it  so  ;  be- 
cause ' — his  voice  grew  harder  in  the  effort 
to  show  no  trace  of  the  feeling  in  his  heart — 
'  because  I  have  loved  you.  No  stone  of 
slight  or  scorn  shall  be  cast  at  you,  if  I  have 
the  power — and  I  have  the  power — to  hold 
the  hurling  hands.  I  will  neither  abandon 
nor  forgive  you.' 

It  seemed  to  Rhoda  that  the  wind  shook 
her  as  it  passed  ;  she  did  not  know  that   it 
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was  her  own  sick  heart  that  caused  her  to 
sway  and  tremble. 

'  Why  did  you  bring  me  back  ?'  she  said 
with  a  rush  of  despair. 

1  To  punish  and  protect  you.' 

I  Rather  kill  me.' 

I I  cannot  kill  you.  The  strange  thing  in 
you  that  binds  your  soul  to  mine  will  not  let 
me  take  away  your  life  ;  your  adultery  holds 
you  back  from  mine.  We  must  go  on,  side 
by  side,  together,  yet  for  ever  apart.' 

She  sank  down  in  the  heather,  shudder- 
ing. 

'Nay,'  said  Paul,  'there  is  no  other  way. 
And  now  you  must  begin  to  walk  in  it.' 

Then  she  rose  up  again,  and  went  in 
silence  by  his  side  through  the  black  roar  of 
the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Those  that  are  bet  ray 'd 

Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 

Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 

Shakespeare. 

In  the  hall  at  Fanelands  Mrs.  Shand  awaited 
her  master  and  mistress's  arrival.  Every- 
thing was  as  it  should  be  :  the  burning  wood 
filled  the  wide  space  of  the  fireplace  ;  near 
by,  a  table  stood  ready  for  supper,  the  old 
silver  goblets  catching  the  life  and  sparkle 
of  the  flames  ;  in  Rhoda's  sitting-room  the 
furniture  had  been  uncovered  and  well 
polished,  and  fire  and  lamp  light  cast  a  warm 
glow  upon  the  pure  white  walls. 

The   wind    drowned    all    outward    sounds, 
and   it  was  no  use   to  watch  at  the  window 
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while  the  dark  night  blinded  sight.  Mrs. 
Shand  could  only  stand  by  the  fire  and  wait. 
At  last  came  the  signal  of  arrival,  Paul 
Garnet's  peremptory  knock  on  the  big  door. 
The  housekeeper  hurried  forward  to  open  it, 
a  smile  of  welcome  on  her  face,  and  stood 
curtseying  as  the  husband  and  wife  entered. 
The  smile  faded  as  she  caught  sight  of  Paul's 
stern  face  ;  and  Rhoda  looked  strangely  white 
and  weary. 

'  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  sir,'  she  began,  in 
a  voice  that  crrew  timid  at  its  own  sound. 

'  Oh,  quite  well,  very  well  indeed.'  Paul 
laughed  harshly.  '  We  have  enjoyed  our- 
selves so  much  in  London.' 

1  And  the  mistress  ?'  the  woman  said  doubt- 
fully. 

'  Your  mistress  is  much  the  better  of  the 
change,'  said  Paul.      '  She  wanted  a  change.' 

'  She  doesn't  look '  Mrs.  Shand  began. 

'  She  is  tired,'  Paul  said.  His  tone  changed 
suddenly.      '  Bring  supper,'   he  said  sharply, 
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1  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.'  Then  he  crossed 
the  hall  and  mounted  the  twisting  stairs. 

1  You  are  tired,  ma'am,'  Mrs.  Shand  said, 
turning  to  Rhoda,  compassion  in  her  failing 
eyes. 

'  Yes,  very  tired — and  faint.  I  must  wait 
a  little  before  I  can  go  up.' 

'  Can  I  get  you  anything  ?' 

'  I  don't  know — yes,  a  little  water,  if  you  will.' 

'  Come  in  here,  ma'am,'  said  Mrs.  Shand. 
1  The  sofa's  handy.' 

She  opened  the  sitting-room  door  and  led 
Rhoda  into  the  pleasant  room.  Entering, 
Rhoda's  gaze  met  the  pictured  Leonardo 
face  ;  the  eyes  seemed  to  look  at  her  with 
a  triumph  of  understanding.     She  drew  back. 

1  No,  not  here,'  she  said. 

1  But  you  must  lie  down,  ma'am.' 

The  woman  spoke  with  kindly  persist- 
ence ;  and  Rhoda,  too  weak  for  combat, 
suffered  herself  to  be  guided  to  the  sofa,  and 
lay   there    while    Mrs.    Shand   went   for    the 
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water.  Presently  one  of  the  girls  who 
helped  the  housekeeper  in  her  task  of  order- 
ing the  house,  came  in  with  a  tray  and  glass. 

1  Mrs.  Shand  hopes  you'll  excuse  her, 
ma'am  ;  she's  about  the  supper.' 

'  Very  well.     Thank  you.' 

Rhoda  took  the  glass  of  water  and  put  it 
on  a  little  table  beside  her  :  presently,  when 
she  was  left  alone  again,  she  forgot  all  about 
it.  The  faintness  had  passed  away,  but  the 
stupor  that  is  the  antidote  of  excessive  emo- 
tion, following  close  behind  it  and  guarding 
the  reason  and  strength  that  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed,  had  stolen  over  her  ;  and  she 
lay  quite  still,  knowing  that  she  suffered, 
but  feeling  only  the  weight  and  not  the 
sharpness  of  pain. 

But  by-and-by,  after  only  a  few  minutes 
had  passed,  she  was  roused  into  acute  con- 
sciousness again.  The  wind  moaned  and 
howled  about  the  house,  calling  with  a  dreary 
voice   amidst  the  trees,    and  complaining  at 
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the  windows  ;  but  through  the  cry  of  the  wind 
came  a  sound  of  tramping  footsteps  that 
shuffled  and  scraped  on  the  gravel-path  out- 
side the  room  where  Rhoda  lay.  At  first 
she  did  not  heed  the  sound,  only  half  hearing 
it  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  blast  and  through 
the  wall  of  her  own  suppressed  conscious- 
ness ;  but  presently,  with  the  footsteps,  came 
a  murmur  of  voices  ;  and  the  voices  caught 
her  ear  and  penetrated  to  her  brain.  She 
sat  up  to  listen  ;  as  she  raised  herself  the 
voices  ceased,  and  there  was  a  pause  in  which 
the  wind  spoke  alone.  Then  a  single  voice 
rose  again  ;  Rhoda  knew  it ;  it  was  Micah 
Yates'  voice,  and  it  counted  :  One,  two,  three, 
four  ;  one,  two,  three,  four.  She  could  almost 
hear  the  words,  and  memory  gave  back  to 
her  what  the  wind  snatched  from  her  ears. 
Then,  amidst  the  wild  cry  of  the  wind,  a 
chorus  of  voices  arose,  that  quavered  and 
shook,  and  wandered  the  one  from  the  other 
for  want  of  a  firm  leader ;  and  she  knew  the 
vol.  11.  28 
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voices  and  the  faults  and  the  weakness  of 
them  ;  and  she  knew  the  sad  air  and  the 
words  they  sang  : 

'  Sorrow  and  toil,  and  sin  and  passion  rife, 
Satan  at  hand  to  vex  us  in  the  strife  ; 
No  hope  of  rest  through  all  this  struggling  life  ; 
But  oh  !  for  the  rest  beyond  !' 

The  wind  rushed  between  the  verses,  and 
broke  in  upon  the  singing  as  it  rose  again, 
muffling  the  sound  ;  but  Rhoda  heard  with 
her  heart  the  sounds  that  did  not  reach  her 
ears,  and  the  refrain  swelled  always  full  and 
strong  above  the  rushing  of  the  storm.  She 
sat,  still  in  the  same  strained  attitude  into 
which  she  had  first  raised  herself,  her  white 
face  drawn  with  pain,  the  last  notes  of  the 
last  line  lashing  her  suffering,  when  the  door 
opened  and  Paul  entered. 

4  What  is  this?'  he  said,  standing  just 
within  the  room,  his  eyes  cold  upon  his 
wife. 

She  turned  to  him  and  moved  her  lips,  but 
she  could  not  speak. 
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1  Are  you  ill  ?'  he  asked. 
She  shook  her  head  :  then  her  voice  came  : 
'  It  is  the  people — they  are  singing.' 
'  Your  grandfather's  people,  do  you  mean  ?' 
She  bent  her  head. 

Paul  crossed  the  room  to  the  window,  and 
threw  it  open.  At  first  he  could  distinguish 
nothing  in  the  darkness  ;  a  confused  murmur 
of  whispering  voices  ceased  suddenly  as  he 
appeared.  Then  the  light,  streaming  out 
from  the  room  behind,  showed  him  a 
straggling  group  of  dark  figures,  that  bobbed 
up  and  down  as  he  looked  at  them  or  raised 
stiff  arms  to  their  brows. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?'   Paul  asked. 
There  was    a    pause,   with   some   nudging 
and  whispering  amongst  the  dim  group  out- 
side :  then  Micah  Yates  stepped  forward. 

'  Beg     pardon,     master,'    he     said;     'we'd 
heard  as  how  she  was  to  be  home  to-night, 

and  so ' 

Words  came  with  difficulty  to   Micah  :  he 
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stopped  now,  unable  to  find  enough  to  ex- 
press what  was  in  his  mind.  A  woman's 
voice  finished  the  sentence  for  him. 

'  So  it  come  to  us  as  we  'Id  give  her  a 
welcome.' 

1  And  the  songs  she'd  taught  us — what 
could  be  a  better  way  ?'  Micah  said,  taking 
his  position  as  spokesman  again. 

1  What  indeed  ?'  Paul  looked  over  his 
shoulder  at  his  wife.  '  They  have  come  to 
welcome  you  home.'  Then  turning  to  the 
people  again  :   '  Come  in,'  he  said. 

They  hesitated,  shrinking  one  behind  the 
other;  at  last,  Micah  Yates  was  urged 
forward  ;  and  the  rest  followed  him.  They 
came  in  with  shambling,  awkward  gait,  blink- 
ing their  eyes  against  the  light,  and  pulling 
shamefacedly  at  the  locks  of  hair  on  their 
foreheads,  the  women  bobbing  at  almost 
every  step.  On  all  the  faces  there  was  a 
look  of  honest  pleasure  that  battled  with  shy- 
ness ;  and  the  eyes  held  expectant  welcome. 
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When  all  the  people  were  in  the  room,  Paul 
shut  the  window,  and  the  guttering  candles 
burned  steadily  again. 

Rhoda  had  risen,  and  stood  behind  the 
sofa  ;  she  was  perfectly  pale. 

1  They  have  come  to  welcome  you  home,' 
Paul  said. 

She  bent  her  head  with  a  stiff,  abrupt 
motion  ;  she  spoke  with  a  sort  of  jerk. 

1  Thank  you.' 

There  was  a  minute's  silence ;  the  men 
shifted  their  weight  from  one  foot  to  the 
other ;  the  women  cast  swift,  timid  glances 
about  the  room  ;  Micah  Yates  cleared  his 
throat  again  and  again. 

'We've  missed  you,  ma'am,'  he  began, 
1  more  'n  I  can  say.  I  speak  for  all,'  he  said, 
looking  round  at  his  companions,  who  an- 
swered him  by  nods  of  the  head  and  grunts 
of  assent,  'and  it's  a  true  saying  and  worthy,' 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  rush  of  words  that 
came    he    knew  not   whence  to    his  grateful 
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utterance,  '  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. 
And  the  night  you  didn't  come,'  he  proceeded 
more  slowly,  'we  was  all — we  was  all — I 
can't  put  it  into  words  ;  but  you'll  be  able  to 
fancy  the  kind  of  way  we  felt  bad.' 

'Yes.' 

Rhoda  almost  laughed  in  her  misery  ;  the 
rising  unshed  tears  made  a  pink  flush  about 
her  eyes. 

'  We  couldn't  find  heart  to  sing  for  many  a 
day,'  Micah  went  on  ;  'and  then  we  made  a 
plan  as  how  we  'Id  practise  up  against  your 
coming  back.'  He  paused  again,  and  looked 
round  at  his  fellows  for  inspiration.  '  If  it's 
agreeable,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  we'll  sing 
another  hymn.' 

'  By  all  means.' 

It  was  Paul  who  spoke;  without  looking 
at  his  wife,  who  still  stood  gazing  with 
shrinking,  fascinated  eyes  at  the  well-known 
faces  before  her.  There  was  a  little  more 
whispering  and  nudging  ;  but  it  was  evident 
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that  the  '  practising  up '  had  been  limited  ; 
there  was  not  a  large  number  of  songs  to 
choose  from  ;  and  after  further  clearings  of 
the  throat  Micah  began  to  count  once  more  : 
1  One,  two,  three,  four ;  one,  two,  three.' 
And  then  the  voices  began,  in  a  key  that  was 
too  high  for  them,  the  hymn  that  they  had 
sung  that  Sunday  night  when  Anthony  Dexter 
had  come  to  the  wood,  and  had  joined,  at 
Rhoda's  command,  in  the  singing. 

*  Oh  come,  sinner,  come  !  'tis  mercy's  call  ; 
Here  at  Jesu's  feet. 
Oh  come,  and  repenting,  lay  thy  all 
Down  at  Jesu's  feet.' 

Feeble  and  quavering,  only  a  few  voices 
sustained  that  part  of  the  air  that  Rhoda  had 
been  used  to  sing  alone.  She  listened  now 
with  a  catching  at  her  heart,  half  thankful  for 
the  faulty  intonation  and  the  drawling  drag 
of  the  voices  that,  jarring  on  the  nerves  of 
her  musical  ear,  thus  broke  into,  and  in  so  far 
diminished,   the  stabbing   pain   that  memory 
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forced  upon  her.  But  when  the  chorus  rose  ; 
when  the  many  voices  joined  confidently  in 
the  simple  words  and  music  that  they  all 
knew  : 

1  Oh  lay  it  down,  lay  it  down, 
Lay  thy  weary  burden  down  ; 
Lay  it  down,  lay  it  down, 
Lay  it  down  at  Jesu's  feet  !' 

when,  forgetting  their  shyness,  the  people  let 
their  hearts  flow  out  into  their  singing  as  they 
had  been  used  to  do  in  the  twilit  woods  :  then 
the  familiar  run  of  the  tune,  the  simple  in- 
tention of  the  singers,  the  worn,  dull,  trusting 
faces,  touched  something  in  Rhoda's  bound, 
stricken  heart,  that  set  the  springs  of  suffer- 
ing free,  and  loosed  the  torrent  of  her  anguish 
in  a  rush  of  uncontrollable  emotion.  She 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  ;  the  tears 
rained  down  ;  sobs  shook  her  as  she  stood. 

The  singing  faltered,  dwindled,  stopped ; 
the  singers  looked  at  one  another  in  puzzled 
dismay ;  their  welcome  had  produced  an 
entirely  unexpected  effect.     The  men  stood 
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with  their  mouths  half  open  ;  the  women 
shook  their  heads  ;  old  Micah  Yates,  with  a 
slow  glance  at  the  group  around  him,  said  in 
a  voice  of  awed  disappointment : 

'  It's  a'most  too  much  for  she !' 

They  waited  a  minute  or  two  in  awkward 
embarrassment ;  Paul  Garnet,  meanwhile,  a 
little  apart,  stood  without  speaking  and 
watched  ;  then  silently,  with  shuffling,  creak- 
ing steps  that  sought  to  be  noiseless,  they 
moved  towards  the  window.  Very  soon  they 
were  all  outside  in  the  eddying  wind  again  ; 
and  the  tramping  steps  went  over  the  gravel 
and  across  the  grass  to  the  woods. 

By-and-bye  as  they  went,  the  men  began  to 
talk  and  wonder  over  what  had  happened : 
the  women  drew  apart  and  whispered 
amongst  themselves.  It  was  bad  luck  they 
said,  to  cry  hard  when  a  child  was  on  the 
way  ;  it  meant  sorrow  to  the  babe  unborn. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

With  travail  of  day  after  day,  and  with  trouble  of  hour 
upon  hour.— Swinburne. 

The  months  passed  heavily.  All  the  chill 
and  darkness  of  the  winter  seemed  to  enter 
into  and  possess  the  life  at  Fanelands  Hall. 
Paul  Garnet,  always  stern  in  manner  and 
sparing  of  speech,  showed  to  outward,  casual 
observation,  but  little  change  of  habit  or 
demeanour  :  he  spent  much  time  alone  ;  and 
the  stormy  nights  drew  him  forth  to  match 
his  restless  spirit  against  their  strength  ;  but 
it  was  only  he  himself  who  knew  his  own 
heart's  bitterness,  and  the  havoc  that  it 
wrought  within  him. 

To   Rhoda  the  punishment  of  these  slow 
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months  was  almost  greater  than  she  could 
bear.  The  thought  of  the  child  that  would 
be  born  to  her  by-and-by  was  a  thought  of 
anguish  ;  sometimes  it  seemed  that  she  must 
flee  away  and  hide  herself  and  her  sin  at 
any  cost :  but  in  all  the  world  there  was  no 
hiding-place  ;  Paul's  sure  determination  would 
inevitably  find  her  and  bring  her  back  to  the 
silent  hopeless  endurance  of  the  life  he  had 
willed  her  to  lead.  Yet,  she  told  herself,  she 
could  still  bear  it,  if  she  could  be  sure  that  her 
husband  knew  the  fulness  of  her  shame  ;  but 
she  could  not  be  sure  ;  and  the  doubt  held 
the  chief  sting  of  her  suffering.  Day  after  day 
went  by  and  week  after  week,  and  Paul  said 
no  word  to  her  of  scorn  or  of  reproach  ;  she 
seldom  saw  him  except  during  the  constrained, 
quickly  finished  meals  ;  she  was  rarely  alone 
in  his  presence ;  there  came  no  self-given 
chance  to  say  to  him  :   '  Do  you  know  ?' 

Each  night  when  she  lay  prone  before  the 
God  whom  she  dared    not   petition,   she   re- 
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solved  that  on  the  coming  morning  she 
would  seek  her  husband  and  tell  him  the  full 
measure  of  the  dishonour  she  had  brought 
him  ;  and  each  morning  her  heart  failed  with 
the  failing  opportunity ;  and  the  gnawing 
ignorance  went  on.  And  then  she  began  to 
think  he  certainly  could  not  know  ;  if  he  had 
known,  he  would  not  have  given  her  the  out- 
ward position  that  covered  the  terrible  hard- 
ness of  his  punishment ;  he  could  not  know. 
The  growing  conviction  became  unbearable  ; 
goaded  by  it,  she  made  an  attempt  to  confess 
the  truth. 

'  Paul,'  she  said,  one  evening  after  supper, 
when,  as  usual,  he  was  about  to  leave  her, 
1  Paul,  I  must  speak  to  you.' 

'He  was  half-way  across  the  hall ;  he  turned 
at  once. 

'  I  listen,'  he  said,  and  stood  waiting. 

She  came  a  few  trembling  steps  towards 
him  :  he  raised  his  hand,  as  though  to  bid 
her  pause. 
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1  I  can  hear  you  quite  well,'  he  said,  'from 
where  you  stand.' 

1  Oh,  but  I  cannot '     She  came  forward 

quickly,  quite  close  to  him.  '  I  must  tell  you  ; 
you  do  not  know.      Do  you  know  that ?' 

She  broke  off;  it  was  very  hard  to  speak 
with  those  dark,  cold  eyes  upon  her. 

'  What  ?'  he  asked. 

'  The  whole  truth  ;  how  far  my — your  dis- 
honour  ' 

He  interrupted  her  ;  his  voice  had  a  sharp, 
hard  ring  in  it. 

'Did  I  ask  you,'  he  said,  'what  you  had 
done  those  months  that  you  were  hidden 
from  me  ?  Did  I  ask  you  that  night  when  I 
found  you  again  ?' 

She  shook  her  head. 

1  Or  since  ?' 

Again  she  signed  to  him  without  speaking. 

'  I  know  all  I  need  to  know,'  he  said.  '  I 
have  told  you  that  I  will  shield  your  guilt 
with  the  name  I  gave  you  in  your  innocence. 
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That  is  enough.'  A  terrible  cruelty  flamed 
up  in  his  eyes.  '  You  cannot  be  worse  than 
I  think  you.' 

He  turned  away  abruptly,  and  left  her  to 
sink  down  upon  the  ground  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  humiliation. 

After  that  night,  she  passed  through  the 
dragging  weeks  with  a  dull  endurance  that 
refused  to  recognise  the  keenness  of  her 
suffering  :  she  said  to  herself  that  it  did  not 
matter,  and  thought  she  believed  what  she 
said. 

Spring  had  come,  and  the  April  air  was 
sweet  with  blooming  flowers  when  Rhoda's 
baby  was  born,  a  little  puling,  fretful  child 
that  came  into  a  world  that  did  not  want  it, 
two  months  before  its  time.  There  was  a 
night  on  which  it  seemed  that  Rhoda  must 
pay  for  the  child's  life  with  her  own.  She 
did  not  know  her  danger  ;  she  did  not  know 
of  anything  that  was  going  on  around  her ; 
in  her  half-conscious  delirium,  there  was  only 
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one  thought  that  rambled  and  twisted  about 
her  disordered  brain.  It  was  the  same 
thought  that  had  been  locked  there,  clearly 
defined,  for  many  months  ;  and  the  burden 
of  it  found  unceasing  utterance  in  the  words, 
muttered  or  shrieked  all  the  night  through  : 
'  Does  he  know  ?'     '  Oh,  if  he  knew  !' 

She  did  not  know  that  she  said  the  words  ; 
she  did  not  know  that  Paul  heard  them  ;  she 
did  not  know  that  all  night  long  he  lay  out- 
side her  door  in  an  agony  of  dread. 

But  life  came  back  to  her,  and  she  woke 
into  consciousness  again,  with  a  passionate, 
yearning  love  stirring  within  her  towards  the 
tiny,  delicate  child  that  lay  accusing  and  inno- 
cent by  her  side.  The  first  day  that  she  was 
able  to  be  downstairs  again,  Paul  came  into 
her  sitting-room  as  she  sat  near  the  window 
looking  out  at  the  fresh  May  beauty  of  the 
trees  and  grass.  The  child  lay  in  her  lap  ; 
instinctively  she  pulled  forward  the  shawl  she 
wore  to  hide  him  out  of  sight. 
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'  Then  the  child  will  live  ?'   Paul  said. 

'  They  say  so.' 

'  You  are  glad. ' 

His  tone  was  half  assertion,  half  inquiry. 
She  hesitated,  her  mouth  trembling. 

1  How  can  I  but  be  glad  ?'  she  said  with 
sudden,  desperate  entreaty.  '  It  is  all  I  have 
to  live  for.' 

1  Let  me  see  him,'  Paul  said,  coming  close 
to  her. 

She  drew  the  shawl  aside  slowly,  as  though 
she  feared  to  expose  the  little  sleeping  face 
to  the  look  in  the  dark  eyes  above  it. 

'  You  are  glad,'  Paul  said.  '  You  should 
not  be  glad.  The  child  that  you  hold  so 
tenderly,  will  give  you  only  enough  joy  to 
make  you  feel  more  keenly  the  pain  that  he 
will  bring.' 

Rhoda  shrank  back  in  her  chair,  pressing  the 
child  so  closely  to  her  that  it  waked  out  of  its 
sleep  and  gave  a  little  wailing  cry.  When 
it  was  hushed  into  peace,  Paul  spoke  again. 
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1  I  pray  God  Almighty,'  he  said,  'to  fulfil 
His  promise  that  He  will  visit  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  ;  I  pray  that  the 
music  which  was  your  ruin,  may  awake  and 
strengthen  in  your  son  ;  that  as  it  ruined  you, 
so  it  may  ruin  him  ;  that  you  may  see  the 
ruin  ;  and  that  I  may  be  by  to  watch  you  feel 
such  pain  as  you  have  given  me.' 

He  spoke  with  a  calm  deliberateness  that 
was  far  more  terrible  than  any  wildness  of 
denunciation.  Rhoda  looked  up  at  him  with 
wide,  horror-darkened  eyes  :  she  could  not 
speak,  but  her  bloodless  face  was  a  prayer. 

He  heard  the  speechless  prayer,  but  would 
not  answer  it :  he  turned  away  and  left  her 
alone,  and  went  out  upon  the  moor  to  wrestle 
with  the  passion  of  a  love  that  was  too  strong 
to  cease  and  too  little  strong  to  forgive. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

My  freshness  spent  its  wavering  shower  i'  the  dust ; 
And  now  my  heart  is  as  a  broken  fount, 
Wherein  tear  drippings  stagnate,  spilt  down  ever 

From  the  dank  thoughts  that  shiver 
Upon  the  sighful  branches  of  my  mind. 

Francis  Thompson. 

Old  Wichelow  sat  outside  his  door  in  the 
sun  ;  the  air  was  still,  and  the  warmth  came 
down,  unchecked  by  any  clouds  in  the  deep 
blue  sky.  Boniface  had  just  come  back  from 
his  morning-  walk  round  the  farm,  and  he  was 
tired  ;  he  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  his 
stiff  limbs ;  and  he  was  glad  to  let  his  mind 
relax  from  active  vigilance  to  its  normal  state, 
a  state  of  passive  contemplation  of  his  grow- 
ing secret  store  of  wealth. 
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The  strong  light  dazzled  his  eyes  ;  but  the 
sunshine  was  as  wine  to  his  old,  weak  body  ; 
and  he  sat  blinking  and  dreaming  in  a  state 
of  complete  enjoyment.  Sitting  thus  with 
the  outward  world  blurred  and  dim,  he  did 
not  see  Paul  Garnet  and  Rhoda  come  out  of 
the  woods  and  cross  the  road  on  to  the  heath : 
he  did  not  notice  them  till  they  were  close 
beside  him.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  Paul's  voice, 
he  started  and  looked  stupidly  about  him. 

'There  is  nothing  the  matter,'  said  Paul. 
'  We  have  not  come  to  rob  you.' 

'There's  nothing-  to  rob,'  said  old  Wiche- 
low,  shooting  out  his  under  lip :  '  I  have 
neither  money — nor  wife.' 

'  Nor  son's  wife,'  Paul  said. 

He  went  close  to  the  old  man  and  put  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  looking  down  into 
his  face. 

Old  Wichelow's  face  changed. 

'  I  meant  no  harm,  Paul,'  he  said,  '  I  had 
no  hidden  meaning;.' 
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1  I  had,'  said  Paul  ;  '  how  long  it  remains 
hidden,  depends  on  you.' 

He  waited  for  half  a  minute,  his  eyes  on 
the  wrinkled  face  before  them  ;  then  he 
turned  on  his  heel. 

'  Rhoda !' 

Rhoda  had  gone  to  sit  down  on  the  bench 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  ;  she  was  tired 
after  her  walk,  and  her  face  was  pale  and 
languid.  She  rose  when  Paul  called  her,  and 
came  towards  him. 

1  We  have  not  long  to  stay,'  Paul  said. 
*  You  had  better  tell  your  grandfather  what 
we  have  come  for.' 

'Yes.'  She  went  to  old  Wichelow,  still 
sitting  blinking  his  eyes  at  the  sunlight,  and 
stood  before  him.  '  Grandfather,  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  to  be  godfather  to  the  child.' 

'We  have  both  come,'  said  Paul,  'to  ask 
you  to  be  godfather  to  the  child.' 

'  To  your  son  ?'  said  old  Wichelow. 

'  Yes,'  Rhoda  answered. 
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'  And  heir  ?' 

'The  property  is  not  entailed,'  said  Paul. 

Old  Wichelow  rubbed  his  hands. 

'Well,'  said  Paul,  '  your  answer.' 

'  I — I  don't  know,'  said  the  old  man.  He 
turned  to  his  grand-daughter.  '  I  don't  know, 
Rhody.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  some 
friend — not  a  relation — it's  usual  to ' 

Paul  interrupted  him,  speaking  with  slow 
sarcasm. 

•  In  this  case,'  he  said,  'we  want  no  out- 
siders. We  prefer  to  keep  everything  con- 
nected with  the  eldest  son  entirely  in  the 
family.'  He  paused.  'That  is  our  wish, 
Rhoda  ?' 

She  bent  her  head  ;  her  pale  cheeks 
flushed  with  sudden  scarlet. 

'  I  have  no  money,  Rhody,'  the  old  man 
said  hesitatingly,  '  no  money  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on  just  now  for  a  present.  I  should 
like  to  give  the  child  a  present — but  just  now 
— in  time  for  the  christening,  I'm  afraid ' 
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1  He  wants  no  present,'  Rhoda  said. 

1  I  am  the  other  godfather,'  said  Paul  ;  '  I 
will  give  the  presents.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  that  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
honour.' 

'  I  shall  be  glad,  very  glad,  Rhody,'  said  old 
Wichelow  with  sudden  cordiality.  He  rose 
from  his  seat  and  kissed  his  grand-daughter. 
'  When  is  to  be — the  christening  ?' 

-  The  day  after  to-morrow — Thursday,  at 
ten  o'clock.' 

'  In  the  church  ?' 

1  Yes,  in  the  church.' 

1  I  will  be  there,  without  fail — without  fail, 
Rhody.' 

On  Thursday  morning  Rhoda  followed 
Paul  into  the  garden.  He  stopped  in  his 
walk  when  he  heard  her  footsteps  behind 
him,  and  waited  till  she  came  near. 

'  Yes  ?'  he  said. 

'  Do  you  mind,'  Rhoda  said,  with  clasped 
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hands  and  downcast  eyes,  '  what  I  call  the 
child  ?' 

'  Yes.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

'  Why  ?     What  can  the  name ' 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  name,' 
Paul  said.  '  An  eldest  son  should  not  fail  to 
bear  his  father's  name.' 

She  gave  a  little  cry. 

4  What  is  it  ?'  said  Paul.  '  What  other 
name  can  be  so  suitable  ?' 

4  Oh,  if  you  knew  !'  she  gasped. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  smile,  and 
his  look  silenced  her.  She  turned  away 
without  further  words,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  understood  him  at  last. 

Old  Wichelow  was  early  at  the  church. 
He  had  put  on  his  best  coat :  it  was  thirty 
years  old,  and  hung  in  creases  upon  his 
shrunken  shoulders  ;  but  the  cloth  was  still 
whole  and  good,  and  the  old  man,  with  his 
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well-cut  face,  had  a  certain  air  of  breeding 
and  dignity. 

Rhoda  carried  her  child  to  the  church  her- 
self ;  she  stood  with  it  during  the  service, 
her  eyes  never  moving  from  the  little  thin, 
waxen  face  ;  it  was  with  an  effort  that  she 
gave  it  out  of  her  own  keeping  into  the 
parson's  arms.  He  was  a  young  man  and 
held  it  clumsily,  but  it  did  not  wake  as  he 
took  it. 

'  Name  this  child,'  he  said. 

He  looked  at  Rhoda,  but  she  did  not 
speak ;  she  made  an  almost  imperceptible 
movement  towards  Paul.  It  was  Paul  who 
answered.  Old  Wichelow  started,  but  Rhoda 
stood  without  flinching,  when  he  said  : 

'  Anthony.'  ^ 

END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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